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THE MACMILLAT a) PANY. 
FRANCE. 


Just Ready. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, $4.00 ne/. 


In two medium octavo volumes Mr. Bodley aims to give a concise description of the country, its people and institutions, rendering a service 
to the students similar to the invaluable aid rendered by Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” ete. 


CONTENTS.—Vo.toume L.: 
PREFACE—CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE—INTRODUCTION. 
Book I. The Revolution and Modern France. 

Book Il. The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 


Vovtume II, 
Book LII. The Parliamentary System. 
Book IV. Political Parties 
Each volume contains an adequate index 


‘Mr. Bodley’s considerable work on France is a book of poe philosophy, but one in which the philosophy is so much diguised by the lightness pro 


duced by constant modern and personal illustration that it wi 
he has read. In this 


books, and it strikes us as being sounder in its philosophy than was the more famous of the pair. 


be possible for the general reader to digest its contents without knowing how much philosophy 
it may be compared with the words of Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce upon the United States; but it is easier to read than either of 


The method which has been 


re 
is, in short, to create a |< age pe ical treatise upon modern France which, though solid, shall not be dull, and may even be here and there as pic 


turesque as a book of travel.”*— Atheneum. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 
In two volumes, with Portraits. — Medium 8vo, $8.00. 


** An autobiographical history of a remarkable career—we should rather 
say of two careers as widely separated as are the two hemispheres. ‘the aim 
of the first was to overthrow and to destroy the existing order of things in 
Ireland; the second endeavored to Jay the foundations of a new society. . . . 
The first ended in failure, and our author left Ireland in despair; the second 
terminated in his attainment of high office as Premier and Speaker, of a 
ss and a well-earned pension, and in the practical adoption of his 
policy which still prevails.”"—The Atheneum. 





William Shakespeare. 


BY GEORG BRANDES. 
Translated from the Norwegian by WituiamM Arcurr 
2 vols. Demy Svo. $48.00 net, 
Dr. Georg Brandes's * William Shakespeare” may best be called, perhaps 
an exhaustive critical biography. Keeping fully abreast with the latest English 
and German researches and criticism. Dr. Bran jes preserves that breadth and 
sanity of view which is -- to be sacrificed by the mere Shakespearologist. He 
places the poet in his political and literary environment, and studies each play 
not as an isolated phenomenon, but as a revord of a stage in Shakespeare’ « 
spiritual history. Dr Brandes has achieved German thoroughness without Ger 
man heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By Lester F. Warp, LL.V., Columbian University, Washington, D.C. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Just Ready. 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of Sociology in itself and in its relations to other sciences. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Celebrity. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Cloth, i2mo, $1.50. 


Uncommonly bright, full of entertaining incidents, through | By AGNES and EGerton CastLe. 


which a clever plot is worked out most amusingly. 


The Pride of Jennico. 


BEING A Memorr oF Captain Basi. JENNICO. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The adventures of an Englishman in the Bohemian marches. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF MARCH. 


Lourdes. 


PARIS. By M. Zona. 


Rome. 


The last volume in Zola’s Famous Trilogy of the Three Cities. Each in two volumes, 16mo, $2.00. 


Studies of the different ways in which the most vital questions of life and religion are regarded by the blindly superstitious ia 
Lourdes, by the priest in Rome, and by men of the most brilliant city in Europe Paris is brimful of life and incident, and only 
through it can one realize the full force of its author's recent denunciation of official corruption. 


OTHER FICTION FUST READY OR TO BE ISSUED VERY SHORTLY. 


By 
Ropert HERRICK. 


The Gospel of Freedom. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo. 
Price $1.50. 


The moti/ is that of personal independence in its appeal especially to the restless, eager, egotistic woman of our new American civilization. 





Short Stories with very marked though widely varying 


Tales Told in a Coffee House. 


By Cyrus ADLER and ALLEN Ramsay. 
Cloth, 16mo, (In press.) | 
Turkish tales in an attractive setting. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows. 


By Mrs. ScHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A glowing picture of West Indian life. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


*ocal color.” 


Southern Soldier Stories. 


By GeonGe Cary EGGLeston, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 
Rapid, vigorous, full of the soldier's life, 
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E:ducational 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


M4 RLBUROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GeorGe A. CASWELL, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
'DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls,—35th year will begin September 

28, 1897. Se . H. P. Leresvas, Principal. 
Miss E.D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 





opens September 23, 1898. Pre for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. U. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean 


EDMUND H. Benner, LL.D. 





Massacuvsetts, Dux 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL — — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary. classes for young 2 boys 
Home and outdoor life. RB. Knapp, 8.B. (M 


NATIONAL OFFick, 2109 Penna, Ave , swreceineto n, D.C. 
New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 

Uy ptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA —Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. _ 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~The next school term begins Lb baginee A Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Applications should be made earl ly. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphiu, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reop’n October 1. Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circularon 
pe tom Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St, Phila, Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR NOW OPEN. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 








life, in inting and decorative d ,» and a 
in artintie We — po tive. Principal 
instru tell, and 
Philip fiaie ng and Painting) Wil- 
Ham Stone ( ecgrative ny i Ww Berson 
{Asatemy), and K. Cross (Perspect Pu 


are allowed the free use of the ated of 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


University of Michigan. |" 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 6-August 17. 
the summer of 1898 courses will be offered 
Pe uit eading academic studies; also in Law and 
engineering. For Sw ATG of courses and in- 
formation address E. A, LYMAN, 825 East Liberty 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 

_R. M. HUSS, | M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR G it is the Director. 
CaMBRIDGE, MASS. he Pe RCS et eas ae 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
E O, Fisk & C 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 1943 EY a 8t., ~: Washington. 
ioe Wabash Ave Chicago. did Gent ehics Benvec, 
26 King St. ‘Toronto, . 625 Stime’n Bk. Sion Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
ino ing positions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicago. Branch, 
Des MoInEs, Ia. 18th year. College positions aspectalty, 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
sblished 1808 Digest and best =r. 14 2 wn y. 
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Teachers, etc. 
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find comfortable 
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= An cad room, $15. 





COLLEGE OFFICER, WITH HIS 


mily, expecting 36 go abroad in July fora 
£. e oharge of of one or two young 
omen. Address x Y. Z., “ 





(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Mar- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Tours. 


* Gt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For “— Cruises West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Feb. 1. 
MapIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 16. 


Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Mar. 
tinique, chet rt etc. 
D if in th 
Trop ag Soe Pomphiste on: and puligatmagete =< to 
A. BE. OUTERBRIDGE & Co. 
STEAMSHIP COMPAN "D 
39 Broadway, New Yorks 


THOMAS — & SON, 261 Broadway, 
AHERN, Secretary, 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


— all the year. ae eee. jseoaetenee. oF ett 
sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior 
sing. Reduced rates in wieter. Best references. Ill 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 
— ove ar- 


FRAZAR "2 


Frazar Parties in Europe during the Pom gummer, 
with reasonable prices that cover all expenses. For 
itineraries and references, address 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
7 Glebe Building. Boston, Mass. 


3 Canada, 








PARTIES. 


Six attractive 


Various Itineraries. High-class 

Tours. Superior Leadership. OLD 

WorLp GuipE, wi rams, 

ederd ue ne cost. tab- 
Mention N . 

A. DB POTTER. 1466 B’way, N.Y. 





esia, Central and Southern Europe. TWO 
NORTH SELECT ar po PARTIES, Absolu 
season. 


utely 
Address for Iti 
CAPE. aries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, ud 


502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, ve. Y. 


EU ROPE 10th Annual Tour. Limited 
e party sails via Gibraltar for 
Naples. Ideal route, moderate price. Address 
BE nctatnoin KIMBALL, 56 ‘Summer St, Boston, Mass. 











CTI VE PARTNER WITH EXPE- 
Store. "A splendid opportunity for enorgetio man of 
addres. Best o at [ead th d required. 
‘arnish and Japans sanalaen by the ve firm, Store 
on Main Street of thriving Connecticut city, Address 
CONNECTICUT, 


, care of N 
KIN DERGARTEN supPLies 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East -- mice N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue 
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Constable K3Co. 


Lyons Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, 
Check Poplins, Fleur de Velour, 
Peau de Soie, Barré Stripes 


Plaid ‘Taffetas, 


Printed Foulards, Rongeants, 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. 

Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


roadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 











NEW MODEL 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


and consider—First, the Material ; 
Secondly, the Design; Thirdly, the 
Workmanship—and you have three 
good reasons for its acknowledged 


Durability, Simplicity and Capacity for 
Continuous Hard ‘Work 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Les Chansons de 
Beranger. 


Par Lampert Savvecer, Docteur-ds-Lettres et en 
Droit, Président du Collége des Langues, avec 
Notes et Commentaries Historiques. 


LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER is the latest addi 
tion to the educational works of Dr. L. Sauveur. The 
author has selected the most popular songs of the 
French poet, and accompanies them with a commen 
tary in his inimitable style. 

12mo, cloth, 228 pages, $1.25. 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all 
booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 
pubusher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
7 ae aa aan BOOKS. 


FIRST EDITIONS, etc., etc., FOR SALE. An Iilustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Part III. , containing 71 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, Title pages, etc. Works relating to 
Germany, Gloucestershire, The Gunpowder Pict, Hamp 
shire, Heraldry, Holland, Husbandry, India, Lreland, 
James I, and Ii ; Keat, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Lon- 
don. Books, chiefly First Editions, by Davia Garrick, 
Sir Samuel Garth, John Gay, Oliver Goldsmith, John 
Gower, Thomas Gray, Robert Greene, William Hab 
bington, Bishop J. Hall, Dr. Henry Hammond, James 
Harrington, William Hazlitt, Lord Edward Herbert of 
Pearbary, Robert Herrick, Thomas Heywood, Bishop 

Hooper, Horace, James Howell, Leig Hunt, Wash- 
itis Irving, Ben Jonson, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Sir 
liam Killigrew, Charles Lamb, Charles Lever, John 
lly, Sir David Lindsay, Henry W. Longfeliow, Mar- 
tin Luther. John Lydgate, Andrew Marvell, Charles 
Matthews. Works illustrated by Ernest Griset and 
John Leech, and fine collections of Old —— and 
Old Military Works. PART IIL, Svo, 64 8, post 
free, 18, PICKERING & CE a 
66 Haymarket, London, 3. Ww. 


BRENTANO’S 
Stationery ne ll 


We constantly maintain a stock of the best and most 
exclusive Writing Papers. 

All manner of Engraving executed promptly In cor- 
rect style, with superior workmanship. 


PRICES REASONABLE, 
Sample Book on receipt ot 15 cents. 


BRENTANO’S, 


3 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Prive.e, School, College, and Club 

{abeoetes with all curren, Boks romptly and cheap 

It is our specialty. We deal in nothing but books, 

ur ogee | ulletin of all the publishers’ new, note 
worthy, and popular books mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


_ Sand 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Meyer Bros & Co. 


1132 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Just Out. 


Largest 
ae 


i for our new Catalogue, 60 pp. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Fore’ Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
lon demand. New books. received frem Paris 





TRADE MARK REGIGTENEDs 






rigued 


pec ce ts 


writeto Farwell & Rhin 





aglish and 


both. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Sth Ave., New York. 





and Leipzig as s00D as issued. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 S uth 16th St. 


Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Kasentiais of Grammar. 

From Education, Boston: ‘A weli-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting. od 


RAND NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 2.000 titles of interesting Books. A.S8. CLARK, 
174 Ful ton 8t., opposite St. Paul’s New York 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST. 


« N. Y., Dea'er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets. volumes, or or sing e numbers. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Semen 
le 
125 Fea md 


tand sold by WaLtea K. Baxsanin, 
, New York City. Send for price list. 








NEW BOOKS 


The Building of the British 
Empire. 


1558-1895. The Story of England's Growth 


from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALFRED 
Tuomas Story, author of ‘‘The Life of 
John Lianell,” etc. In 2 vols. Nos, & 


and 51 in the “Story of the Nations Se 
ries.” With over 100 Portraits and Illus 
trations from contemporary prints. Large 
12m, cloth, each $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, each $1.75 


Boston Neighbours. 


In Town and Out. By AGNes BLAKE Poor 
l2mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A series of clevor stories and character studies 

by a shrewd observer of men, women, and things 


A companion volume to Miss Fuller's * Pratt Pos 
traits ' 


In the Midst of Life. 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
BIERCE. 


By AMBROSE 
l2mo, gilt top, $1.25 

“ Mr. Bierce portrays the most appalling scenes with 
a deliberation, a force, and a precision that are rarely 
seen. The realization of Walt Whitman's ‘Specimen 
Days’ is pale compared with that of ‘In the Midat of 
Life.’ it is a thing that one reads breathiessly and 
shuddering|ly. 
Scottish Leader. 


A Handbook of Musical 
History. 


By James E. Matruews 
with additional material and illustrations 
8vo, $3.50, 


Led On, Step by Step. 


Scenes from Clerical, Military, Educational 
and Plantation Life in the South, Is2s 
1807 .An Autobiography. By A. Toomer 
PorTER, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50 


. A remarkable literary feat.’ 


Revised edition 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
NOW READY. 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


By JOHN LANDAUER, LL.D., 


Member of the Imperial German Academy of Natu 
ralists 


AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION 
By J. BISHOP TINGLE, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
Instructor of Chemistry in the Lewis Inatitute 
Chicago, Il 
FIRST EDITION. FIRST THOUSAND 
239 pages, 134 figures. Svo, cloth, $3.00. 





Order through your bookseller, or coptes will be for 
warded, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt 
of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


areentirely band woven, of softest white wool and silk 


LADIES 
find them delightfully serviceable and charmingly re 
cherché in style. 
SENT, POSTPAID, 
by the manufacturers, on receipt of $7.50. 
A MICHIGAN GENTLEMAN 
“T think you charge too little for the shoulder 
shawls.” 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 


writes 
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STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


HIS Series has been undertaken in the 

belief that teachers of English in second- 
ary schools desire the English classics of- 
fered to their pupils in a form that will not 
only fully meet the college requirements, but 
will at the same time have the flavor of real 
literature and not of the class-room only. 


The Series will, therefore, include the 
books prescribed by the Joint Conference 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for read- 
ing and study, and other classics suitable for 
like work in secondary schools. They will 
be edited by competent scholars, with spe- 
cial reference to the college requirements. 


The first volumes of the Series have 
already been issued in paper and boards, 
but will hereafter be bound in cloth. 





Tennyson’s The Princess. 


Edited by A. S. Coox, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale Univensin Cloth. 187pages. 40 cents. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


Edited by C. L. Hanson, Teacher of age in the B. M. C, Dur. 
fee High Bchool, Fall River, Mass. Cloth. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 


Edited by H. A. Surru, Instructor in English in Yale University. 
Paper. 82 pages. 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Edited by H. A. Smiru, Instructor in English in Yale University. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


Edited by G. E. Exror, Jr., Instructor in English, Morgan School, 
Clinton, Conn. 


Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Edited by Mary E. LitcHFIELD, Editor of Spenser’s ‘‘ Britomart.” 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Edited by L. R. Gress. 


Pope’s Translation of the Iliad. 
Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. Edited by WILLIAM TaPPan. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner, 
Edited by R. ADELAIDE WiTHaM, Teacher of English in Latin 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 





We invite the correspondence of all interested in the subject. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. — 


ATLANTA. LONDON 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY }. WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY. 


A Romance of the Time of William and Mary. 


By StTanLey J, WryMan, author of ‘A Gentleman of France,” 
“ Under the Red Robe,” etc., etc. With 24 illustrations by Claude 
A. Shepperson, Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, $1.50. 





The Essentials of 
Experimental Physiology. 


For the Use of Students. By T, G. Bropim, M. D., Lecturer on 
Physiology, St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School. With 2 Plates 
and 177 illustrations inthe Text. Crown 8vo. $2.00, 


The Arrangement of Atoms in Space. 


By J. H. Van ’rHorr, Second, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
With a Preface by JOHANNES WISLICENUS, Professor of Chemis- 
try at the University of Leipzig; and an Appendix, ‘ Stereo- 
chemistry among Inorganic Substances,’ by ALFRED WERNER, 
Professor of Cheosistry at the University of Ziirich. Translated 
and Edited by ARNOLD ErLoart, Crown 8vo, $1.75, 


Stray Thoughts on Reading. 


By Lucy H. M, Soutspy, Head Mistress of Oxford High School, 
16mo, $1.00. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. MORTIMER. 


Jesus and the Resurrection. 
Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and Easter. 


By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
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The Week. 

The admirable conduct of the Gov- 
ernment officials at Washington renders 
the course of the sensational press in 
this city the more shameful by contrast. 
Nothing so disgraceful as the behavior 
of two of these newspapers in the past 
week has ever been known in the history 
of American journalism. Gross misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, deliberate in- 
vention of tales calculated to excite the 
public, and wanton recklessness in the 
construction of headlines which outdid 
even these inventions, have combined to 
make the issues of the most widely cir- 
culated newspapers firebrands scaiter- 
ed broadcast throughout the communi- 
ty. It speaks well for the good sense 
of the masses that so little effect has 
been produced by all this stuff. It is 
evident that a large proportion of the 
public refuses to take the sensational 
newspapers seriously, and reads them 
only from motives of curiosity. At the 
same time there is abundant evidence 
that thousands of people are affected by 
such announcements in print as “War 
Sure,” and that this sort of reckless- 
ness disturbs the public mind unneces- 
sarily. It is a crying shame that men 
should work such mischief simply in or- 
der to sell more papers; and the first 
impulse of every right-minded person is 
to wish that journalism of this sort 
might be suppressed by the hand of the 
law. 








We are in receipt of many letters 
asking whether nothing can be done to 
this end. Frankly, we do not see that 
anything can be done. The trouble lies 
in the condition of our society. Suppose 
we had a law declaring such articles 
criminal libel, it would have to be exe- 
cuted through jury trials. These trials 
would last for months, and would rival 
the Dreyfus trial in blatherskite and ab- 
surdity, and act as a tremendous adver- 
tisement for the wretched sheets which 
caused them. Of course such libels as 
they have been publishing on the Span- 
ish Government and people ought to be 
criminal offences, but we have long 
ceased to regard printed stuff as crimi- 
nal unless it is obscene. The people who 
buy such papers are really participes 
criminis. In the well-governed and 
highly civilized communities of the fu- 
ture, they will be arrested at the news- 
stands and locked up; but we are far 
from that. The reason why such jour- 
nals lie is that it pays to lie; or, in 
other words, this is the very reason for 
which they are silly and scandalous and 
indecent, They supply a want of a de- 





moralized public. Moreover, such jour- 
nals are almost always in favor of war, 
because war affords unusual opportuni- 
ties for lying and sensation. That war 
involves much suffering and loss does 
not matter. Their business is not to pro- 
mote public happiness or morality, but 
“to sell the paper.” And it must be ad- 
mitted, they find in the Jingo spirit a 
great deal of encouragement for their 
wretched business. Dr. Huntington of 
Grace Church, in his sermon on Sun- 
day, struck a deadly blow at this spirit. 
After depicting the results of the explo- 
sion which is filling the land with hor- 
ror and mourning, the fearful loss of 
life, the sufferings of the wounded, and 
so on, he turned on our sorrow, and 
said, had we done intentionally this very 
thing to a Spanish ship in time of war, 
and caused just this loss of life, just this 
agony of the wounded, the land would 
be filled with rejoicing. Such is the 
contradictory nature of man! 





The sympathy manifested by the pub- 
lic authorities and citizens of Havana 
at the funeral of the dead sailors of the 
Maine ought to soften some asperities 
on this side of the Gulf Stream. The 
Cuban junta and press will perhaps try 
to make it appear that this sympathy 
was perfunctory and not genuine. Such 
a theory is not compatible with Capt. 
Sigsbee’s dispatch. A whole population 
never joins in a perfunctory act. Capt. 
Sigsbee says that the funeral was at- 
tended not merely by those in official 
life, but by a vast concourse of people. 
These people did not merely stand on 
the street while the funeral procession 
passed, but escorted it to the cemetery 
where the remains of our brave men 
were buried in ground presented to us 
as a gift. This was a touching act of 
kindness. It was all that the people of 
Havana could do. It was all that we 
could do under similar circumstances 
for the dead sailors of the most friendly 
nation on earth. 





One member of the House naval com- 
mittee admits that it might be well to 
have a war if only for the purpose of 
finding out definitely how a modern 
war-ship will behave in battle. Much 
was hoped from the naval conflict of the 
Chinese and Japanese, but the battle of 
the Yalu, though a most satisfactory “hell 
of death and destruction,” left an un- 
pleasant number of uncertainties in our 
best naval minds. Will an iron-clad 
pierced by a torpedo sink in two min- 
utes or in ten? Is the store of high ex- 
plosives on board more dangerous to 
the crew than to the enemy? These and 
many other doubts can be resolved only 
by an actual war, and,as this Congress- 





man says, we shall soon be driven to a 
war if only to relieve naval construct- 
ors from their harrowing uncertainties. 
It would be a great boon to foreign na- 
vies, too. They are far from clear what 
will happen to a battle-ship in action. 
If we go to war in order to show them, 
they will add to their telegrams of con- 
dolence at the sinking of our ships with 
all on board expressions of heartfelt 
gratitude for having demonstrated just 
how the thing was done. 


The Hawaiian scheme of annexation 
was sure from the first to be opposed 
by nearly all the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate. It is now openly fought by such 
prominent Republican Senators as Mr. 
Morrill of Vermont and Mr. Gear of 
Iowa. These Senators are sustained by 
the chief organs of their party in their 
respective States, while all through the 
North the drift of opinion in the Re- 
publican press sets more and more 
strongly against the project week by 
week. As public sentiment thus pro- 
nounces against annexation, those Re- 
publican Senators who had no strong 
convictions either way at first, natural- 
ly incline to oppose a measure which 
must seriously injure the party if it 
shall be carried through. The Times 
made the gratifying announcement on 
Monday, upon the authority of a Senator 
who opposes annexation, that not less 
than forty Senators can be depended 
upon to vote against the treaty; which 
leaves but fifty favoring the treaty in a 
full Senate—ten less than the constitu- 
tional two-thirds required for its rati- 
fication. The treaty is therefore dead, 
and the Times also hears that the an- 
nexationists will not press the Morgan 
scheme to annex the islands by bill or 
resolution, as they foresee defeat there 
also. There will doubtless be more or 
less spluttering yet, but all the indica- 
tions sustain the view that annexation 
is already practically defeated. 





The exhibition of Tammany official 
manners which the Mayor gave us when 
the Captain of the Vizcaya called at the 
city hall on Monday may serve the use- 
ful purpose of bringing more clearly to 
our minds the true nature of the Char- 
ter Birth anniversary which we are ask- 
ed to celebrate. Official manners of this 
extraordinary kind were surely never 
seen before in the Chief Executive of a 
great city, and they came in here with 
our new charter. At least they are an 
improvement upon those which the 
Mayor gave us during the first few 
weeks of his term, and there is reason 
for thankfulness, possibly, in the fact 
that he was content to receive Capt. 
Bulate in boorish silence. He might 
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have abused and bullied him for his 
impudence in calling, as if he were a 
mere reformer or Mugwump. The chair- 
man’s idea that a Birth Celebration will 
boom our city by compelling the news- 
papers of foreign countries to devote 
more of their space to our affairs, is 
likely to be realized if the Mayor con- 
tinues to receive foreign visitors in this 
striking style. Special correspondents 
will be sent here presently from all 
parts of the world to study us as a cu- 
riosity of modern civilization, and in 
time it may be as perilous for an ob- 
noxious foreign visitor to enter the city 
hall as it was for Stanley to penetrate 
Africa. 


It came out very clearly at Thursday’s 
meeting of the committee which has 
been invited by the Mayor to organize 
a Charter Birth Celebration, that nobody 
outside Tammany circles cares to take 
part in it. Mr. Croker was not merely 
the central figure at the meeting, sur- 
rounded by his favorites, but actually 
directed its proceedings from the front 
bench, much as he directs those of regu- 
lar Tammany gatherings. All the lead- 
ing professional and business represen- 
tatives of the city, who had been invited 
to attend, failed to appear, and only two 
of the many ex-Mayors, both Tammany 
men, were present. One of those, Mr. 
Gilroy, moved to make Mayor Van Wyck 
honorary President of the celebration, 
and this was carried. The chairman, 
Mr. Washington, repeated his very strik- 
ing observations in regard to the amount 
of space which foreign newspapers would 
be compelled to give to the affair, and 
the meeting adjourned amid much genu- 
ine Tammany enthusiasm. Nothing 
was said, of course, about the leading 
personages who are to perform the pro- 
posed “literary exercises” which are to 
constitute the chief feature of the cele- 
bration, but we venture to suggest to Mr. 
Croker that the orator of the day be the 
Hon. Thomas F. Grady. We are confi- 
dent that this will meet Mr. Croker’s 
approval, for only a short time ago Mr. 
Scannell said of the relations of the 
two: “The Senator is highly prized by 
Mr. Croker for his learning, ability, elo- 
quence, and familiarity with practical 
politics, The Senator could undoubted- 
ly have any position he wanted in the 
city government, but his services at Al- 
bany are regarded by Mr. Croker as too 
valuable to be lost for this time. Great 
head the Senator has got, ain’t he? Ain’t 
he an interesting talker! You can’t 
mention any subject that the Senator 
ain’t up on, and can’t talk about by the 
hour, while you can’t help listening.” 





The figures of the Immigration Bureau 
for the last six months of 1897 are cal- 
culated to strengthen the growing oppo- 
sition in the House to the Senate bill for 
the restriction of immigration by the es- 
tablishment of an educational test, Such 





& test has been urged chiefly as a means 
of protection against the hordes of il- 
literates that come from Italy, Russia, 
Hungary, Poland, and other nations 
where the masses are very ignorant. But 
during the last half of 1897 there came 
from Italy only 20,616 persons of all 
ages, from Russia 12,323, from Hungary 
5,885, and from Poland 1,737, while a 
considerable proportion of these would 
not be affected by the reading test be- 
cause too young for its application, or 
excepted from its operation by other 
provisions of the bill. This seems too 
small a number of people to worry over, 
especially as the immigration from each 
of these four countries except Poland 
was smaller during the last half of 1897 
than in the same period of 1896. Indeed, 
“McKinley prosperity” is not yet reflect- 
ed in the tide of immigration, the total 
number of arrivals for the six months 
of 1897 being but 92,492, against 100,349 
in the corresponding months of 1896. 





The official statement of this country’s 
foreign trade in January marks a con- 
tinuance of all the noteworthy pheno- 
mena which have distinguished our com- 
merce during the last two seasons. Ex- 
ports of merchandise from the United 
States last month were again larger 
than in any corresponding period in our 
history, and exceeded by $14,537,567 the 
January shipments of last year. On the 
other hand, the month’s import of mer- 
chandise was the smallest for January 
in at least a dozen years, and less by 
ten to twenty-five million dollars than 
the imports of the same month in years 
such as 1892 and 1893. This is in line 
with the tendency of this class of ex- 
ports during the last five years, as is 
shown in the comparative table here- 
with subjoined: 


Calendar Export of 
ear manufactures. 
EE es cac ee CA COREE EL Cab eK see tae 616, 
DEE inns haved cenesienb out baksueaieass 253,681,541 
DED. sot taveceskesseceseVeredbaserns 201,153,663 
BD bode Vaphsebudseeds 6patiod peeeess 177,786, 
PE poss hese ets abe verbanee ne 177,347,876 
BE Feb hcindessincsssbipreekieves 397, 


It may be added that the proportion of 
manufactured exports to the total ex- 
port trade was in 1892 only 16% per 
cent., whereas in 1897, with all the in- 
crease in the cereal shipments, it had 
risen to 25% per cent. Numerous infer- 
ences, more or less conflicting, have 
been drawn from this extraordinary 
expansion. Dingley and his fellow-philo- 
sophers are fond of arguing that if such 
@ movement can continue with a new 
and high protective-tariff law in force, 
then surely there can be no ground for 
objecting to protective tariffs because of 
their ill effects on foreign trade. But we 
suspect that people who wish to grasp 
the true significance of the export trade 
in manufactures, in its relation to pro- 
tective tariffs, will hardly stop at this 
triumphant flash of argument. 





When Milford W. Howard of Alabama 





came to Congress, he did not know that 
his bank deposit in Washington could be 
attached to satisfy his debts. The courts 
of the District of Columbia have, how- 
ever, decided that this process may be 
employed against him as a non-resi- 
dent, and that as a member of Congress 
he is not privileged from suit while in 
attendance upon its sessions. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia held, in an ac- 
tion against Representative Durrant of 
Texas, that members of Congress are at 
all times liable to service of process, 
just as other individuals are, though 
during the sessions, and while going to 
and from them, they are privileged from 
arrest in any civil action. The Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
referring to this carefully considered de- 
cision, maintains that it is sound in 
principle, and that it is in accord with 
the weight of judicial opinion even in 
England. It admits that the tribunals 
of the various States have not been uni- 
form in their decisions as respects the 
privileges of the members of the Legis- 
lature, but contends that in considering 
the privileges of members of Congress, 
only the Constitution of the United 
States can be looked to. That instru- 
ment declares that these officers shall be 
privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session and in going to 
and returning from the same, in all cases 
except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace. This abridges even the exemp- 
tion from arrest, the intent of the fram- 
ers being, as Jefferson says, that “the 
laws shall bind equally on all, and es- 
pecially that those who make them shall 
not exempt themselves from their opera- 
tion.” In England these privileges were 
strained to such intolerable lengths 
that the courts were compelled to 
interfere, and finally the Parliament, 
early in the reign of George III., ob- 
viated the necessity of this interference 
by enacting a statute expressly abolish- 
ing the exemption of its members from 
the service of civil process unaccompa- 
nied by arrest. Unfortunately, in this 
country some judges were misled by the 
text in the earliest editions of Black- 
stone, and their erroneous decisions 
have been blindly followed in other 
cases. 





There is some quite natural irritation 
at Albany over Gov. Black’s open as- 
sumption of the right to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over legislation. He 
not only serves notice upon the Legisla- 
ture concerning special measures which 
he wishes to have passed, but also de- 
clares in advance his determination not 
to approve others which he dislikes, pro- 
vided they are passed. Members of the 
Legislature denounce this as an assump- 
tion of legislative powers which is un- 
warranted in the executive, and it is dif- 
ficult to dispute that contention. The 
Governor began this practice last year 
when he forced the passage of his 
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atarchless civil-service law. He has en- 
larged upon it this year by calling con- 
ferences of the members to hear his 
views on a primary bill and other mea- 
sures, in order that they may know what 
his wishes are and obey them. Members 
who have not objected when Platt did 
this, do object when the Governor does 
it, possibly on the ground that two boss- 
es are more than they ought to be call- 
ed upon to endure. The remedy is in 
their own hands. They have only to re- 
fuse to obey, and the system will break 
down. The difficulty with that course 
is that their “local bills” are at the Gov- 
ernor’s mercy, and will break down also 
if he is defied. 


Town elections were held in five more 
counties in this State last week, and 
showed the same tendency as the simi- 
lar ones in sixteen counties the week 
before. The Democrats gained six Su- 
pervisors, as against a gain of only two 
for the Republicans, and in the twenty- 
one counties which have now held town 
elections, the total Democratic gain is 
thirty-nine, while the Republicans have 
gained but three. It is impossible to ex- 
plain so striking a change on any other 
theory than dissatisfaction with the Re- 
publican party as it is represented by 
the Platt machine. That such dissatis- 
faction should find general expression 
in the rural districts of the State is high- 
ly significant, because it is those dis- 
tricts upon which the Republican boss 
always relies for support when there is 
a revolt against his rule in the cities. 





The local election in Philadelphia last 
week illustrated the ease with which 
the machines of the two parties can 
combine their forces to defeat independ- 
ent movements. Two magistrates were 
to be chosen, but the voter could cast 
only one vote for that office. The Mu- 
nicipal League placed a candidate in the 
field, and made so active a canvass that 
the professional politicians on both sides 
feared his success. The Republican ma- 
nagers were as much opposed to such 
a result as the Democratic, and resolved 
to prevent it by insuring the election of 
the candidate of the other machine. 
Some hundreds of Republicans in each 
ward, therefore, evidently by concerted 
action, cast their votes, not for the Re- 
publican candidate, who was sure to suc- 
ceed in any case, but for the Democra- 
tic nominee. The Republican managers 
evidently supposed that they had ar- 
ranged for enough such votes to do the 
business, but they figured a little too 
closely, and the independent nominee 
slipped in by a small plurality. For Tax 
Receiver the League candidate ran much 
further ahead of the Democratic, but he 
was overwhelmingly defeated by the Re- 
publican nominee. The only encourage- 
ment to be drawn from the results is 
suggested by the Ledger, which points 





out that the Democratic organization in 
Philadelphia for several years has been 
utterly useless as a restraint upon the 
dominant party, and considers it “a 
matter of congratulation that in the 
place of this discredited organization 
there has arisen a real minority party, 
which, though not yet strong enough to 
cope with the office-holders and place- 
men, is, nevertheless, the nucleus of a 
minority party that in better days may 
be summoned by the people to take 
charge of the city government.” 





Late news from Nicaragua brings dis- 
couraging accounts of the progress of 
the survey for the canal. A letter in 
the Tribune, dated San Carlos, January 
23, says that Mr. Brown’s party began 
work on the 7th and found great diffi- 
culty in establishing a base-line. After 
cutting a pathway through wood and 
swamp for a mile it was found impos- 
sible to set up a transit. “The men 
sank to their armpits in the mire with- 
out getting solid ground under their 
feet.”” Eventually a base-line was estab- 
lished, but there was no open country to 
work in. “Every inch of the line had 
to be cut.” Just as they were ready to 
begin work from the base-line a diffi- 
culty of a totally different kind was 
met, Mr. Brown being recalled to the 
United States as a witness in the court- 
martial of Capt. Carter at Savannah. 
The remainder of the surveying party 
are going ahead as well as they can, but 
they have found that the appropriation 
for the work is much too small. Capt. 
Ludlow, who made the previous report— 
the one that Senator Morgan so flouted 
in the debate a year or more ago—had 
said that at least $350,000 would be need- 
ed to make a proper survey. Congress 
appropriated only $150,000. But, accord- 
ing to the Tribune’s letter, the work will 
cost $500,000, judging from the scale of 
expense already incurred. There is a 
humorous side to the survey, according 
to this writer, growing out of the pre- 
possessions of different members of the 
party touching the amount of rainfall 
in Nicaragua, which is a matter of prime 
importance. Although only a very lit- 
tle progress has been made, enough has 
been done to show that the passage of 
the Morgan bill in the last Congress 
would have involved the Government in 
an untold expense, without any certainty 
of ever getting the canal built at any 
cost. 





While Brother Henry is striving des- 
perately to beg or borrow coal enough 
to get his ships to Kiao-Chau, the Ger- 
man newspapers are poking sly fun at 
him and Consecrated William. Of course, 
they cannot do it openly; there are jails 
as well as judges in Berlin. But they 
have taken to studying the Chinese 
classics with prodigious zeal. What can 
be more natural or praiseworthy? If the 
Germans are going to colonize China, 





it is absolutely necessary for them to 
know the ideas of the Chinese people. So 
the German editors have been going 
deep into Confucius, and they solemnly 
bring out for the edification of their 
readers such solid chunks of wisdom 
from the philosopher as these: 

“A man of weight blushes in fear at the 
thought that the echo of his words may be 
louder than the fame of his deeds 

“The wise man is overcome with shame 
at the loud and extravagant clamor of words, 
at vain and boastful behavior, and at ex 
aggerated demands for slavish obedience 

“Noisy pageants, pomp which has only a 
fleeting influence upon the senses, and sceni: 
effects, have never contributed much to the 
happiness of nations.” 


Of course, nobody mentions the word 
Kiel, or says anything about the brag- 
gart speeches there or the ostentatious 
departure for China; it is all a simple- 
minded citation of Confucius. But one 
can imagine the chuckling. 





What Zola’s trial is bringing out most 
distinctly is that there is something con-~ 
cealed, and something which the milli- 
tary authorities wish to keep concealed, 
for some unrevealed reason. The plea 
that you must rely, as to this reason, 
on the honor of the military authort- 
ties, would probably be triumphant but 
for the fact that a man’s liberty and 
career are involved. If it were a good 
reason in this case, it would be a good 
defence for secret trials, in all cases in 
which the judge’s character stood high. 
Zola’s position is that no judges, mill- 
tary or civil, stand high enough to try 
a man in secret, or to keep secret their 
reasons for condemning him; and the 
more he can keep this proposition be- 
fore the public, the more ground he 
gains. But he is fighting against one 
of the most deeply rooted principles of 
French jurisprudence—the principle that 
an accused man is probably guilty. The 
old ante-Revolutionary parlements were 
led by this into dreadful atrocities, and 
it more than aught else brought them 
under Voltaire’s lash in the last cen- 
tury. The Revolution brought about 
great changes in the judicial machinery, 
but it brought little in the character of 
criminal prosecution, beyond abolishing 
torture and breaking on the wheel. It 
left the popular mind still under the 
hideous theory that when a man falls 
into the hands of justice, the public has 
no further concern with him, and that 
whatever the judges do with him is 
probably right. In fact, the French pe- 
nal system has undergone no real re- 
form since 1789. It is only within a 
month or two that the complete seciu- 
sion and secret preliminary examina- 
tion of accused persons before the 
“juges d’instruction” were abolished. So 
that Zola is really fighting for more than 
Dreyfus. He is fighting, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, for every man’s 
right to public trial. After this we 
doubt if any man, “militaire” or “pé- 
kin,” will ever lose his civil rights 
through secret inquiry. 
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A TES’ OF NATIONAL CHARAC. 
TER. 


The bearing of a man in the presence 
of a startling and crushing calamity 
yields a searching test of his character, 
and the same is true of a nation. If rea- 
son prevails over hysteric alarms, if 
dignity and coolness and fortitude in 
disaster keep down unmanly cries and 
panic fear, the mental and moral stuff is 
shown to be sound, and the purpose firm 
and resolute will shine out the nobler 
for the trial. Such a trying of our na- 
tional temper has come to us in the 
mysterious and appalling loss of the 
Maine in Havana harbor. All the ante- 
cedent circumstances were of a sort to 
make one dread a wild outburst of blind 
rage in Washington and throughout the 
country; but happily the event has dis- 
appointed both those who dreaded and 
those who desired and labored for such 
an outbreak. 

To Capt. Sigsbee’s calm dispatch are 
we indebted more than to any other 
one thing for the general disposition to 
wait and hear before striking. His situa- 
tion was excruciatingly painful, but he 
kept his head. He was telegraphing not 
only under the first keen sense of disas- 
, ter, not only conscious that he stood 
responsible for the loss of his ship and 
his crew until inquiry should relieve him 
of all suspicion of negligence, but fully 
aware that one word, one hint, from him 
would set this country aflame. The self- 
possession and the good judgment of his 
dispatch were, under these circum- 
stances, simply admirable. With the 
voice of reason heard so audibly from 
him, it was easier for it to make itself 
heard in Washington and throughout 
the land. We owe this cool-headed of- 
ficer much. He deserves well of his 
country, and is entitled to adopt the 
motto, Sevis tranquillus in undis. 

And we must say that the cabinet and 
(as a body) Congress have borne 
themselves well. They have acted only 
as they should have done; but we have 
heard too much harum-scarum talk from 
our public men, and seen them too often 
fali into a frenzy, in connection with for- 
eign complications, not to be duly grate- 
ful when they conduct themselves with 
the dignity of rational beings, The thing 
is the more gratifying because we have 
had six or eight years of constant Jingo 
excitement to make our national temper 
irritable and suspicious. We have had 
dark plots and designs of foreign nations 
held up before us as bogies. National 
good faith, the sincerity of a desire for 
peace, the sanctity of treaties, the 
strength of diplomatic methods and mo- 
ral forces—all have been scouted as the 
delusions of lethargic and luxury-loving 
citizens or the inventions of malicious 
enemies. We have had prayers offered 
in Congress that we might be “quick to 
resent insults.” A _ hectoring, jealous, 
fault-finding, touchy, and quarrelsome 
spirit bas been steadily preached to us, 





by many powerful organs of public opi- 
nion, as the true grandeur of a nation; 
and it would not have been strange if 
such a dramatic occurrence as the de- 
struction of the Maine had been chosen 
as the occasion for great fuming and 
posturing and crying to high heaven at 
Washington. 


But we are glad and proud to say that 
reason asserted herself. The danger. was 
that something rash would be done in 
the first confused moments. When once 
we began to think quietly about the af- 
fair, the rest was easy. It was at once 
evident that the chances were enormous- 
ly in favor of the theory that the blow- 
ing up of the Maine was due to accident. 
But suppose it were shown that she was 
destroyed by foul play, by treachery 
from within or by secret attack from 
without—what would that prove? That 
we should instantly declare war against 
Spain? By no means. It is simply in- 
conceivable that the Spanish authorities 
in Cuba, high or low, could have counte- 
nanced any plot to destroy the Maine. 
Make them out as wicked as you please, 
they are not lunatics; and official con- 
nivance in torpedoing the Maine, or in 
firing a mine under her, would have 
been an act of madness far more fatal to 
Spain than it could possibly be to this 
country. The only possible conclusion, 
if it should appear that the Maine was 
blown up from the outside, would be 
that the work was done by some irre- 
sponsible miscreant for whose actions 
no country, no officer, could be held ac- 
countable. The perception of this truth 
no doubt restrained the authorities at 
Washington from taking any rash step 
or even forming any hasty conclusion. 


We think a slightly sobering effect on 
the professional Jingoes may be ob- 
served. Senator Morgan, it is true, was 
hot for having two battle-ships ordered 
at once by joint resolution to take the 
place of the Maine. We must show the 
world, he said (using a fine image to 
convey his idea that the country is best 
thought of as a devil-fish), that when 
one of our tentacles is cut off, two new 
ones immediately grow in its place. 
Later, Senator Mason of Illinois made a 
degrading spectacle of himself, by insin- 
uating that an investigation undertaken 
by the naval authorities would not be a 
fair and truthful one—that it would 
conceal facts in order to shield some- 
body, presumably the Spanish Govern- 
ment or some Spaniard, from punish- 
ment for the awful crime of blowing up 
an American ship in time of peace. But 
on the whole this tragedy of the navy 
in time of peace has made Congressmen 
pause and think what might happen in 
war. A foreign war, especially a naval 
war, has been pictured as such a jaunty, 
holiday affair for national picnic-mak- 
ers, that this stroke of the grim reality, 
this sudden eruption of the volcano, 
which, in Senator Hale’s phrase, a mod- 
ern war-ship is, has distinctly appeased 





the Jingo appetite for gleefully fighting 
all creation. 

The first effect, then, of this shocking 
calamity upon the nation has been salu- 
tary. It has discovered in us a reserve 
of sanity, of calmness, of poise and 
weight, which is worth more than all 
our navy. If we are able to display 
these qualities throughout, the world 
will think better of us, and our own 
self-respect will be heightened; and, de- 
spite the Jingoes, it is better to have 
foreign nations admire us than dread 
us, better to be conscious of strength of 
character than of strength of muscle. 








WONDERFUL LAWMAKING. 


Senator Ellsworth has had some diffi- 
culty in inducing anybody to take a se- 
rious view of his bill “to prohibit and 
punish the publication and dissemina- 
tion of licentious, indecent, and degrad- 
ing papers,” but he found one man who 
was able to do so at a hearing last week 
upon the measure, and the result is like- 
ly to prejudice him against further treat- 
ment of that sort. Mr. Ellsworth, as 
chairman of the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, presided at the hearing, impres- 
sively sustained by Senator Lexow as 
chief member of it. Nobody appeared in 
defence of the measure, and the chief 
argument against it was made by ex- 
Congressman Franklin Bartlett of this 
city. Mr. Bartlett took up the bill se- 
riously, as a measure which had been 
conceived in intelligence and designed 
to constitute real law, though this is a 
view of it which few persons who have 
ever given thought to the subject have 
found themselves able to take. Indeed, 
we doubt very much if Mr. Ellsworth 
was able to take it after Mr. Bartlett had 
concluded. 

Mr. Bartlett grouped his objections 
under three heads, first, that the legis- 
lation proposed is unnecessary; second, 
that it violates every principle of natu- 
ral justice; and third, that it is uncon- 
stitutional and void, and hence beyond 
the power of the Legislature to enact 
into binding law. Every one of these 
objections he sustained with such an 
overwhelming array of fact and argu- 
ment that even Ellsworth was unable to 
defend his bill except by saying that its 
intention was different from what its 
text implied. Mr. Bartlett showed, in 
reference to the first objection, that 
there were at present in the penal code 
ample provisions against obscene lite- 
rature and libel. One would imagine, he 
said, from reading the bill, “that we had 
no libel law on our statute-books, no 
law against obscene literature.” Hlls- 
worth evidently imagined as much, for 
on no other theory can the composition 
of his bill be explained. Mr. Bartlett 
said he had been asked not to oppose 
the bill because it was designed espe- 
cially to apply to prurient publications; 
and then he proceeded to show its 
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author that these publications were al- 
ready forbidden by the penal code. He 
made it very plain that if this was the 
object of the bill, there was no excuse 
for its existence. 

He then went on to prove that it was 
aimed at the natural liberty of the citi- 
zen by imposing upon the business of 
publishing a newspaper such obligations 
and penalties as would amount to pro- 
hibition in case the courts were to sus- 
tain them. In the first place, “the main 
crime is to have anything whatsoever to 
do with the printing or publishing of 
a newspaper—not that it is corrupt, de- 
graded, depraved, or indecent, but that 
by some construction in the minds of 
some jury somewhere in one of the sixty 
counties of the State it can be held to 
have a tendency to corrupt the morals of 
some one person, or to degrade that per- 
son, or to injure him.” Upon convic- 
tion of this crime, the offender can be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than a year, or both fine and imprison- 
ment. For a second offence, he may be 
imprisoned for five years, and his paper 
suppressed for all time, the use of the 
name even for a new paper being made 
a crime. But this was not enough to 
satisfy Ellsworth. Said Mr. Bartlett: 

“That was not sufficiently drastic. That 
doesn’t strike the press of the State enough, 
so the second section goes on to create an 
absolutely new crime, unheard of in the an- 
nals of any State or in the records of any 
Legislature. And that is what? It makes 
it a misdemeanor to fail to publish the name 
of any one connected with the newspaper. 
It applies to every paper sold or circulated 
throughout the State of New York. The 
first provision declares that every paper 
circulated in this State shall contain a 
printed statement setting forth the names 
of every owner, proprietor, publisher, and 
editor of such paper; and if it fails to do 
this, every person connected with the paper 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

These are only sample provisions of 
the bill. There are others equally ridi- 
culous. Mr. Bartlett went to the trouble 
of quoting the opinions of the founders 
of the republic, Madison and Hamilton, 
and others on the right of freedom of 
the citizen and the press, but it was a 
sheer waste of time. If Ellsworth never 
heard of them before, it is quite useless 
to call his attention to them now. 

Mr. Bartlett’s argument that the bill is 
cleariy unconstitutional was as unanswer- 
able as that which he made on the other 
two points. There is not the slightest 
chance that, if made a law, the bill 
would be sustained by the courts. Nei- 
ther is there the slightest chance that a 
jury could be empanelled that would 
bring in a verdict under it if it were to 
be put in force. It is a wild absurdity 
from beginning to end. What its author 
had in mind when he was drafting it 
we cannot imagine. Possibly he thought 
he was pleasing Mr. Platt and Mr. Cro- 
ker, both of whom are seriously trou- 
bled by the license of the press and its 

treatment of great men. Ellsworth tried 
to make some response to Mr. Bartlett's 
arguments, but his observations reveal- 








ed, as his bill does, dense ignorance of 
the whole field of libel law and the 
purpose of such law. The gifted Lexow 
sought to help him out, but with in- 
different success. When Mr. Bartlett 
said that the bill erred in attempting to 
establish a general crime instead of a 
specific one, and declared that “you can- 
not punish people for general badness,”’ 
Lexow asked, “Why is it not right to 
punish a man who carries on the busi- 
ness of corrupting morals?” Mr. Bart- 
lett’s reply quieted the great man per- 
manently: “I would do so, but you must 
try him for a specific offence.” 

The chief value of this incident is the 
revelation which it makes of the quality 
of mind which the Platt system of gov- 
ernment brings to the front in the Legis- 
lature. Ellsworth and Lexow are the 
legal luminaries of the Senate, the first 
members of its judiciary committee. 
Their libel bill is a fair sample of the 
kind of law they would give us if they 
had their unimpeded way. They draft 
new measures without any regard for, 
apparently without any knowledge of, 
existing statute or fundamental law, and 
propose to “jam” them through on the 
simple, elementary principle that “the 
old man wants them.” If we had not 
a constitution and courts, existence in 
the State would soon become intolerable, 
for we should have no law or govern- 
ment save what the boss gave us. 


THE CITIZENS’ UNION. 

The “committee on permanent orga- 
nization” of the Citizens’ Union has 
made its report. It recommends, in brief, 
a central committee, a district associa- 
tion, and a central committee for the 
boroughs, composed of delegates from 
each borough. Membership in the dis- 
trict associations is to be obtained by 
signing a declaration approving of the 
principles of the Citizens’ Union, and ex- 
pressing an intention to act with it in 
city affairs, but reserving freedom of 
action in national and State politics. 

The report states that the committee 
had to choose between imitation of the 
Democratic and Republican machines, 
or a campaign of political education sim- 
ply, through such an organization as it 
recommends: 


“The supporters of this view pointed out 
that it would be the height of unwisdom for 
the Citizens’ Union to devise a complete 
scheme of political organization, for pur- 
poses of show or of symmetry, that was in 
advance of local sentiment or that loca] 
sentiment could not support; that neighbor- 
hood sentiment in favor of the principles 
and policies of the Union must first be 
stimulated and allowed to develop natural- 
ly, in its own way, about the personalities 
of its own voluntarily chosen and trusted 
leaders; that in the immediate future the 
opportunities for political action are very 
few and relatively unimportant, while the 
opportunities for a campaign of education 
are constant and obvious; that, therefore, a 
simple form of organization is all that is 
required at the moment, one that will pre- 
serve the continuity and maintain the pres- 
tige of the campaign organization of 1897, 
and that will also inspire and guide the de- 








velopment of neighborhood sentiment in al! 
parts of the city, and provide for the more 
formal organization of the supporters of the 
Union for campaigning purposes as soon as 
local sentiment will fully warrant and sup- 
port such further organization.” 

The wisdom of this must be apparent 
to every one who has any familiarity 
with the history of politics in this city. 
The voters have to be taught a good 
many things before there is any use in 
enrolling them. They have to be taught 
in the first place that the city has in- 
terests of its own, separate from, and in 
many cases to the residents, higher than, 
those of the State or nation, and that 
these interests cannot be properly cared 
for without a mental discrimination on 
the part of the voters. The general dif- 
fusion of this view is going to be the 
hardest part of the reform work, be- 
cause it is the view against which the 
machines of both parties have most se- 
dulously contended. Their principal ef- 
fort at every election has been to make 
the city appear a mere counter in the 
federal game, and its tickets merely 
auxiliaries to the Presidential contest. 
They had been so successful in this that 
they had almost until last year pro- 
duced among the people of the city a 
sort of incapacity to conceive of the city 
as a body corporate, or to understand 
the relation of its government to the pri- 
mary conveniences of life. Tens of thou- 
sands went to the polls every year, in- 
different to the effect of their vote on 
health, education, and police, or local 
taxation, as long as it promised to put 
a tariff or an anti-tariff man in the Pre- 
sidential chair. To break up this ha- 
bit of mind is far more important than 
the creation of a good nominating ma- 
chine, because, until it is broken up, it 
makes little difference how we nominate. 

We are glad to see that the committee 
did not make enrolment a leading fea- 
ture in their plan. This passion for “en- 
rolment” is one of the relics of the old 
party organization, the least adapted to 
any new order. It was undoubtedly in- 
tended in its origin to put on record in 
black and white the names of the per- 
sons whose fidelity to the party entitied 
them to an office or favors, when the 
party gotinto power. At all events, this 
is what it has become in the hands of the 
Boys of both parties. Originally it may 
have been designed as a list of the ge- 
nuine and honest party men. It has 
for more than a generation ceased to 
be anything of the kind. Not one-tenth 
of those who support either party in 
this city ever “enroll.” How many 
of those who supported Mr. Low, for 
instance, wanted to take part in no- 
minations? Not2percent. What they 
wanted was good candidates to vote for, 
to be supplied by some honest body, like 
the central committee. Supply such a 
body, and you need not drag the citizen 
from his fireside to put his name down 
anywhere or to attend meetings. By 
no endeavor will it be possible to get 
meetings, whether district associations, 
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good-government clubs, or others, in a 
great city, attended by the bulk of the 
voters continuously for any lengthen- 
ed period. They will read your papers, 
and give you their adhesion, but they 
will not leave their homes to listen to 
the harangues of the somewhat dull 
persons who are apt to be the principal 
speakers at such places. Therefore, we 
believe the committee of the Union is 
wise in confining its organization to two 
good committees, and as many district 
associations as naturally come into ex- 
istence, but we wish we could see why 
a man should “enroll” or sign “declara- 
tions” in order to join the association. 
The declaration will not bind him to 
vote the committee’s ticket, and if this 
ticket is ever to win, not one in twenty 
of those who vote for it will ever have 
gone to a meeting or signed any pledge. 

All our reform organizations shudder 
a little over the idea of “raising a stan- 
dard to which the wise and honest can 
repair,” to use Washington’s phrase, and 
trusting simply to goodness to bring the 
good men to its support. They must 
have a ponderous machine, needing a 
whole army of “workers” to keep it 
going, before they can make nomina- 
tions, and the machine is so trouble- 
some that little by little the working 
drops into the hands of a few, who 
attend to it for want of any honest call- 
ing. The Low movement is a striking 
illustration of the readiness of the com- 
munity for something new in the mode 
of selecting candidates. It indicated 
clearly the line on which any organiza- 
tion which is to be successful in New 
York must travel. The object it must 
aim at is the selection of candidates so 
plainly good that people will vote for 
them without putting down their names 
anywhere, or interrupting their daily 
occupations. Reformers must remember 
that government was never meant to be 
an absorbing occupation. It is a human 
convenience, like clothes or tools. We 
have made it very much what travelling 
by etage was said to be in parts of the 
South before the war. You paid high 
for a seat and then started on the jour- 
ney on foot, carrying a fence-rail to 
prise the coach out of the mud when it 
got stuck. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH IMBROGLIO, 


It is not easy to understand the pro- 
ceedings of the French in Africa, There 
are two opinions about them current in 
England. One is that the French Min- 
istry desires to keep a foreign question 
going, without bringing on a crisis, in 
order, if possible, to divert public atten- 
tion from internal troubles, in reliance 
on two things—Lord Salisbury’s timid- 
ity and the Queen's reluctance to have 
her closing years troubled by a great 
war. The other is that the French real- 
ly wish to fight the most unpopular Pow- 
er in Europe, and the one with which 





complications would be least likely to 
bring them into collision with the only 
Power they really dread—that is, Ger- 
many. Germany wouid probably witness 
an Anglo-French conflict with pleasure, 
and could be relied on now, as she could 
not have been even ten years ago, to 
keep her hands off. 

There are evidently two currents of 
opinion, too, in the British cabinet. Lord 
Salisbury, as always, shrinks from war; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
evidently full of fight, and so is Mr. 
Chamberlain, within whose jurisdic- 
tion the French trouble clearly comes. 
Chamberlain has during the past twenty 
years produced a great many projects 
which have come to nothing. He prob- 
ably never was so popular as during the 
short period when there seemed some 
likelihood of trouble with Paul Kriiger 
and with Germany. At one time it 
seemed likely he would be able to pa- 
rade Paul in triumph, fairly tamed and 
subjugated, through London streets; but 
Paul was too shrewd for him, and would 
not come, and produced those dreadful 
telegrams. The subsequent African in- 
quiry did not turn out well either. No- 
thing was proved against Mr. Chamber- 


lain, but nothing was proved for him, 


and his certificate of character for 
Rhodes did not give satisfaction to mor- 
alists. The scheme of subsidies to the 
West India sugar men, also, does not 
please British taxpayers. They may 
have to submit to it, but no one will 
win popularity by it. As a specimen 
of the way to “improve neglected es- 
tates,” it does not seem worthy of as 
clever a man as Mr. Chamberlain. 

Under these circumstances the Colo- 
nial Secretary would, of course, be glad 
of anything which would again make 
the Colonial Office the centre of excite- 
ment and intelligence, as in the old 
Kriiger days, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, as a Gloucester squire of the 
olden time, probably inherits a strong 
disinclination to “stand any nonsense” 
from Frenchmen. The French have 
not been lucky in their colonial wars. 
This fight for colonies was begun in In- 
dia more than a century ago, and was 
continued as a fight for America, and 
in both cases with unfortunate results. 
The fight for Africa would probably end 
in the same way. Upon the merits of 
the African dispute it is not easy to 
pass, so uncertain are boundaries in a 
wilderness, and so vague a thing is a 
“sphere of influence.” Each Power is 
probably ready to take and keep what- 
ever the other is willing to yield, but 
in any resort to force, the French would 
probably be promptly cut off from all 
succor by the British maritime supe- 
riority, if anything can be confidently 
asserted about the future of naval war- 
fare. 

Nobody seems able to foresee how the 
next naval war will go. If we rely on 
ingenuity of construction and thickness 








of armor, we are told that a single shot 
may dislocate the elaborate machinery 
of the costliest ship-of-war and make 
her comparatively helpless in the hands 
of the best of sailors. If we rely on sea- 
manship, we are told that the result of a 
naval fight does not depend any longer 
on seamanship, but on manceuvring, and 
that all sailors can do is to watch and 
wait until engineers bring them into a 
good position to get a shot at the enemy. 
So there may be said to be as yet no 
authorities on naval warfare. The past 
furnishes no lessons about it. What 
seems most likely to the unprofessional 
eye, is that there will be a great deal of 
“going to the bottom,” and that the 
Power which has most ships is most 
likely to be the victor at sea. But the 
old Napoleonic scheme of throwing a 
large force on the English shores might 
to-day be revived by a Power in com- 
mand of a large land force, with chances 
in its favor such as Napoleon never had. 
At the same time it must be remember- 
ed that warlike and fond of war as the 
French are, not since Rocroi have the 
French arms enjoyed any considerable 
success, except under an Italian of 
genius. Under Louis XIV., even, they 
were treated to a great deal of what the 
late Gen. Kearney called “beautiful 
fighting,” yet his wars left France un- 
successful and impoverished. His suc- 
cessor was, as a military man, unfortu- 
nate, except at Fontenoy; and after the 
Revolution, wherever Napoleon was ab- 
sent from the scene, even his veterans 
began to give ground. 

In any event, war would probably be 
the end of the republic, if victorious. 
What would happen if it were beaten, 
the boldest prophet might well shrink 
from predicting. The foundations of no 
permanent régime have yet been laid in 
France. The revolutionary spirit has 
been compelled to confine its expression 
to shouting and “manifesting,” and all 
prospect of a constitutional monarchy 
may be said to have finally disappeared. 
But the republic of the future, a re- 
public in which the government will be 
loved and respected, as well as put up 
with, can hardly be said to have been 
founded as yet. 


THE MAKING OF THE OXFORD DIC- 
TIONARY. 


LONDON, February, 1898. 


One of the most interesting excursions 
taken by the American Librarians who at- 
tended the International Conference held in 
London in July last, was, unquestionably, 
that made to the city of Oxford. There, 
roaming among the antique colleges and 
their delightful surroundings, those pilgrims 
from the New World could get an idea of 
the oldness of Old England such as no other 
town in England could afford. One of the 
entertainments given to the visitors was a 
reception by Mr. Byron Nicholson, the Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian. At this gather- 
ing an observer would have noticed a num- 
ber of the visitors grouped around a man of 
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mature and vigorous appearance, with a 
long head and a massive forehead, whose 
eyes sparkled with intellectual light, as he 
held forth to his listeners upon a subject 
that evidently interested them greatly. This 
striking personality was Dr. James A. H. 
Murray, editor of the Oxford Dictionary. 
When the knot of listeners dispersed, they 
were promised by Dr. Murray that he would 
show them, on the day following, the Scrip- 
torium, where the work of making the Dic- 
tionary is being carried on. Accordingly, 
about fifty librarians put in an appearance 
at the Scriptorium next day, instead of only 
fifteen, as Dr. and Mrs. Murray had expect- 
ed. They had the pleasure of seeing, in his 
home life, the man who is the architect of a 
vast literary pile that will last as long as 
the English language has a literature of its 
own. At the same time they found in Mrs. 
Murray—a granddaughter of Ruthven, one 
of the pioneers of geology—not only a win- 
some hostess, but also an example of the 
helpful wife of a British savant. 


The late Archbishop Trench of Dublin 
was an eminent philologist. His instructive 
little volume upon ‘The Study of Words’ 
would of itself have given him a reputation. 
When Dr. Trench was as yet Dean of West- 
minster, he read two papers to the Philo- 
logical Society ‘On Some Deficiencies in 
our English Dictionaries.” The Dean said 
it was the business of the dictionary mak- 
er to “collect and arrange all the words of 
a language.” He pointed out that obsolete 
words were omitted from dictionaries, while 
there was no history given of existing words. 
As there was no institution in Great Bri- 
tain analogous to the Academy in France, 
Dr. Trench urged upon the Philological So- 
ciety that it should take the steps necessa- 
ry to supply such deficiencies. His own idea 
was, that the best way of doing that would 
be by publishing a supplement to existing 
dictionaries. The Society adopted the sug- 
gestion, and it was decided that a supple- 
ment should be compiled. To carry this in- 
to effect an “unregistered words committee’”’ 
was appointed, consisting of Dean Trench, 
Herbert Coleridge, Dr. Furnivall, Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, and Professor Malden. The two 
latter were responsible for etymology. The 
three former took the literary and historical 
side. Their commission was to ‘“‘form a col- 
lection of words hitherto unregistered in the 
dictionaries of Johnson and Richardson.”’ Se- 
venty-six persons undertook to read various 
books, in furtherance of the objects of the 
committee. Among the best known of these 
were Dowden, Lightfoot, Lubbock, Lushing- 
ton, Lord Lyttelton, Perowne, and Rossetti. 
During the first seven years about 1,500 
works were read. 


Within about twelve months’ time, some 
of the members of the committee, having 
regard to the accumulation of materials, 
asked: “Why not collect for a new dic- 
tionary?’”’ The question was discussed by 
the Society. Dr. Trench adhered to his ori- 
ginal proposal for a supplement, but the 
Society decided to remedel the scheme, and 
@ new dictionary was determined upon. Her- 
bert Coleridge was in 1858 elected as editor. 
Slips were issued, books were bought and 
distributed among “readers,” for the pro- 
posed work, and twenty-six sub-editors were 
appointed, one for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. Readings went on for years. Then, the 
finds made by readers under the letters 
A, B, and C were sent in to Herbert Cole- 
ridge, who was most enthusiastic in the 








business. This ardent scholar actually met 
his death through his zeal for the cause. A 
memorial of him is preserved at the Scrip- 
toriurm. It is a small stand of pigeon-holes. 
the size of which proves how greatly Cole- 
ridge, like others, underestimated the gran- 
deur of the scheme proposed. The stand is 
capable of holding only about one-twentieth 
part of the slips that will be used in the 
compilation of the Oxford Dictionary. 

Dr. Furnivall now became sole editor of 
the proposed Dictionary. In furtherance of 
the work in hand, he promoted the estab- 
lishment of the Early English Text Society. 
Materials went on accumulating. Years 
passed, and readers asked, ‘‘When is the 
Dictionary to be begun?’ Within the So- 
clety itself the proposal was made to hand 
over the collections to the British Museum, 
but the suggestion was not adopted. Then 
publishers were approached and invited to 
undertake the publication of the new dic- 
tionary as a commercial enterprise. To the 
late Mr. Murray it was especially proposed 
that he should publish a concise dictionary. 
But although big publishers set great store 
upon the publication of a dictienary by their 
firms, the vastness of the projected diction- 
ary caused one and all to decline the under- 
taking. In 1876 Dr. Murray, who had join- 
ed the Philological Society in 1867, and had 
become an active member of that body, was 
consulted by the late Mr. Macmillan, the 
well-known publisher, with a view to his 
becoming joint editor, with the late Mr. 
Richard Grant White, of an ‘International 
English Dictionary.’ The idea had origi- 
nated with the Messrs. Harper of New 
York, who proposed to Mr. Macmillan that 
he should adventure with them in the un- 
dertaking. Messrs. Harper’s proposals li- 
mited the size to that of Webster. When 
Mr. Macmillan told Dr. Murray of this limi- 
tation, the latter said: ‘Within the com- 
pass of Webster you cannot do better than 
Webster has done.’’ On Messrs. Harper he- 
ing informed of Dr. Murray’s epinion, they 
expressed their readiness to undertake the 
publication of a dictionary twice the size 
of that of Dr. Webster, but no further would 
they venture. Dr. Furnivall was then call- 
ed into consultation by Mr. Macmillan. 
Specimens were set up of the manner in 
which the new dictionary should be com- 
piled, on Dr. Murray’s lines. These showed 
that the whole work would bulk out 
to four times the size of Webster’s. Dr. 
Jack, a learned gentleman, a relative of the 
Macmillan family, then proposed the reduc- 
tion of Dr. Murray’s scheme to the extent 
of one-fourth, so that the new @ictionary 
should not exceed three times the size of 
Webster’s. In this arrangement Dr. Mur- 
ray concurred, but Messrs. Harper were not 
prepared to go so far, and the negotiations 
came to an end. 


The conservation of energy is well illus- 
trated by the proceedings that led up to the 
undertaking of the Oxford Dictionary. The 
specimens which had been prepared for the 
Macmillan-Harper project were submitted to 
the members of the Philological Society, and 
met with high appreciation. The interest so 
awakened led to an enthusiastic determi- 
nation that every effort should be made te 
promote the production of the desired dic- 
tionary. Two publishers, in turn, were ap- 
proached, but these, as others before, shied 
at so vast a risk. Dr. Furnivall, whose 
name must always be held in high honor 
on account of his great share in promoting 








the undertaking of the magnum opus, now 
determined to approach “the studious unt 
versities."" Himself a Cambridge man, he 
first applied to the Syndics of the Pitt Press 
That body duly considered the proposal, ex- 
pressed high approval of the grand scheme, 
but could only avow their regret that want 
of means disabled them from engaging in 
it. To Oxford Dr. Furnivall then turned 
His application was carefully considered by 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Prese—a 
body which then numbered among its mem- 
bers such lights of learning as the late 
Mark Pattison and Dr. Stubbs, the present 
Bishop of Oxford. Dr. Murray had then, in 
1879, become President of the Philological 
Society. In connection with the delibera 
tions of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press he made three visits to Oxford. In the 
end the Delegates decided to undertake the 
publication of the New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, provided that Dr. 
Murray would himself agree to edit it. When 
this decision was communicated to Dr. Mur- 
ray, he held the position of second master 
of Mill Hill School, the Wesleyan Eton. He 
asked for a fortnight within which to give 
his answer. At the end of that time he ac- 
cepted the honorable and laborious office of 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary, with the 
concurrence of the authorities of Mill Hill 
School. By arrangement with them, Dr 
Murray was at first relieved of one-third, 
and later on of one-half, of each day's duty; 
he, on his part, surrendering a proportion- 
ate part of his tutorial salary. 

When, in 1879, the Oxford Dictionary was 
cradled at Dr. Murray's house, he was liv- 
ing just outside the grounds of Mili Hill 
School. His residence, called Sunnyside, 
stood on the top of Hammer's Hill, just 
over against the Three Hammers Public 
House. Thither were brought, from Dr. 
Furnivall’s house, the accumulations of 
twenty years of toil on the part of the 
various “‘readers’’ for the Dictionary. The 
bulk of this mass of literary stuff was so 
great that its dead weight was more than 
two tons. Mrs. Murray gave up her draw 
ing-room for its accommodation. Later on 
an iron building was put up in the garden 
of Sunnyside, and was called by Dr. Mur- 
ray the Scriptorium. In this laboratory the 
serious work of making the Dictionary was 
really begun. There were about 3,000,000 
slips to be sorted into pigeon-holes under 
the respective letters of the alphabet, and 
to be distributed under their relative words. 
This was done by assistants paid by the 
Clarendon Press. The 3,000,000 quotations 
not being sufficient, Dr. Murray called for 
1,000,000 more. About 800 persons in the 
United Kingdom and about 600 in the 
United States became readers for the 
Dictionary. Directions were printed for the 
guidance of these voluntary workers. The 
two most important rules were: 


“Make a quotation for every word that 
strikes you as rare, obsolete, old-fashioned, 
new, peculiar, or used in a peculiar way.” 

‘Take special note of passages which show 
or imply that a word is either new and tea- 
tative, or needing explanation as obsolete 
or archaic, and which thus help to fix the 
date of its introduction or disuse.” 


In America as in Great Britain there 
were some beckslidings among those who 
had volunteered to be readers. Not so 
with two Americans residing in England, who 
are thus referred to by Dr. Murray at the 
close of the preface to his third volume: 
“But above all, we have to record the in- 
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estimable collaboration of Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, whose voluntary labors have com- 
pleted the literary and documentary history 
of numberless words, senses, and idioms, and 
whose contributions are to be found on 
every page; also the unflagging services of 
Dr. W. C. Minor, which bave week by 
week supplied additional quotations for the 
words actually preparing for press.” 

In 1885 Dr. Murray removed from Mill 
Hill to Oxford. The building used by him 
as the first Scriptorium was presented to 
Mill Hill School, to the grounds of which it 
was transferred. It is now used by the 
hoys of the school as a reading-room. The 
new Scriptorium was built in the garden 
of Sunnyside, the house in Banbury Road, 
Oxford, which has for the last twelve years 
been the sunshiny home of the Murray 
family. In that period the total number of 
slips has increased from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 
Dr. Murray estimates that another million 
of quotations will be needed for the com- 
pletion of the work. 

After each part of the Dictionary has been 
printed, the slips used in making it are put 
together, and sent off to the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, to remain in their pos- 
session for twelve years, when they will be 
handed over to the Philological Society, 
whose property they will become. More- 
over, that society may not use those ma- 
terials for the making of another dictionary 
until a number of years have passed after 
the completion of the Oxford Dictionary. 
Even then any dictionary that may be pub- 
lished by the Philological Society must be 
not less than four times the size of that 
which is now becoming one of the chief 
literary glories of the university by the 
Isis. The copyright of the Oxford Diction- 
ary belongs, of course, to the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, who are themselves 
the representatives of the University in mat- 
ters of printing and publishing. 


Of recent years Dr. Murray has enjoyed 
the benefit of the assistance of Mr. Henry 
Bradley, a born philologist, whose genius 
was first disclosed in his article in the 
London Academy. reviewing a portion of the 
Dictionary that had been published. The 
letter H is now going through the press, 
and Dr. Murray hopes to have it out in 
October. It will then have been one year 
and ten months in hand. The letter I will 
take about a year and six months. J and K 
will take about four months each. The 
editor hopes to finish K by the 3ist of 
December, 1900. Should he accomplish this, 
he will have compiled more than half the 
Dictionary. The remainder may, if too 
many treacherous slips do not turn up, be 
worked off by 1910. 

Dr. Murray was born in 1837, at Denholm, 
near Hawick, in the border county of Rox- 
burgh. On his father’s side he claims de- 
scent from Sir Andrew Murray, the friend 
and companion of Scotland’s hero, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. On his mother’s side Dr. 
Murray descends from the border family of 
the Scotts of Boonraw, cadets of the Scotts 
of Harden. Educated at Cavers, Minto, 
Hawick, and Edinburgh, he adopted the pro- 
fession of a teacher in 1855, as assistant 
master at Hawick Grammar School, becom- 
ing headmaster of Hawick Academy in 18658. 
From 1870 to 1885 he was chief assistant 
master at Mill Hill School, as well as ex- 
aminer in the English language at the Uni- 
versity of London from 1874 to 1878. While 
at Hawick he was one of the founders of 





the local Archzological Society, of which he 
was the first Secretary, an office he filled for 
several years. He was happily married, in 
1867, to Ada Agnes, eldest daughter of 
George Ruthven of Kendal, Westmorland. 
Since 1870 Dr. Murray has been a member 
of the Council of the Philological Society. 
He was President of the Society from 1878 
to 1880 and again from 1882 to 1884, 

Edinburgh had already conferred her high 
distinction upon Dr, Murray before he be- 
came editor of the Dictionary. Durham 
alone, of British universities, has recognized 
the value of the philological labors of the 
lexicographer as being those of a man of 
science rather than of a “harmless drudge,” 
as Dr. Johnson defined a maker of diction- 
aries, according to the notion entertained 
by the vulgar. Neither Harvard nor any 
American university has yet entered the 
name of James Augustus Henry Murray on 
its beadroll. Oxford and Cambridge are in 
a similar position. On the other hand, some 
learned bodies on the continent of Europe 
have done honor to the editor of the Dic- 
tionary. It is to the credit of the American 
Philosophical Society of -Philadelphia that 
that body, so far back as 1881, enrolled Dr. 
Murray as one of its foreign members. 

D. D. 








MAZZINI’S EARLY LETTBHRS, 1834-1840. 


FLORENCE, February, 1898. 


We have some very interesting letters of 
Mazzini’s, ‘hitherto unpublished, which cast 
fresh light on his life in Switzerland during 
the years that intervened between 1834 and 
1837, é. e., after the failure of the expedition 
to Savoy up to his arrival in London. The 
first series, published by Prof. Carlo Ca- 
gnacci, and entitled ‘Joseph Mazzini and the 
Ruffini Brothers,’ are in fact letters of the 
two exiles, Agostino and Giovanni Ruffini, to 
their mother, to whom also those of Mazzini 
are addressed. Unjustly but rot unnatu- 
rally, the brothers regarded Mazzini as the 
gause of Jacopo’s suicide and of their own 
exile. Now, in the first place, Jacopo pos- 
sessed far more worldly wisdom than Maz- 
zini; in the second, he was warned and might 
have escaped had he not refused to do so 
while yet there was time. We learn, too, 
that the eldest of the family had also com- 
mitted suicide without any apparently ade- 
quate cause. Jacopo killed himself on find- 
ing that one of his dearest friends had be- 
trayed him, fearing that he might himself 
become a traitor. Mazzini, though blame- 
less, was haunted by a life-long sorrow for 
the martyrs of Young Italy, and considered 
it his duty to act towards the two exiles as 
a father. He had promised their mother to 
watch over them, and did so faithfully; but 
the slight difference in their ages, the im- 
mense difference in their characters, ren- 
dered his task a difficult one. Great, how- 
ever, is their admiration of his genius, and 
for the first time we are assured of what 
we always suspected, viz., that, after the 
failure of the Savoy expedition, when his 
followers were dispersed and the hopes of 
the entire party dispelled, when all save 
himself despaired of attaining independence, 
to say nothing of unity, Mazzini returned to 
his old idea of using literature and the press 
a8 @ means of national redemption. 

The second collection of letters issued to- 
day by L. Ordono de Rosales is entitled 
‘Mazzini and Some of his Fellow-Bxiles to 
Gaspare Rosales,’ Rosales being a wealthy 





Lombard patriot who barely escaped arrest 
by the Austrians. They sequestrated as 
much as they could of his property, while he 
spent most of his remaining fortune in suc- 
coring the exiles, and even supplying the 
sinews of war for fresh expeditions doomed 
to failure. Rosales was faithful to this 
system until 1859-60, when he accepted the 
monarchy of the plébiscite and his corre- 
spondence with Mazzini ceased; but, in his 
autobiography, the latter speaks of him with 
gratitude and admiration. Both collections 
should be read together, as the letters to 
Rosales often explain points merely hinted 
at in those addressed to “‘ Signora Elena,” 
the mother of the Ruffini. The brothers al- 
ways speak of Mazzini as “Antonietta, the 
cousin,” etc.; we will keep to his well- 
known name of Pippo. On the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1834, from Berne, Giovanni (later the 
well-known author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni’ and 
‘Doctor Antonio’) writes: 


“ At last I have read Pippo’s drama; it is 
beautiful from beginning to end, and has 
several incomparable scenes.” ‘ August 13. 
Pippo is in a high fever of composition; he 
dreams of nothing, does nothing, but his 
drama.’’ ‘‘August 19. Don’t worry about 
Pippo; he is neither cast down by the un- 
flourishing state of his affairs, nor by any 
thought of his future. His are artistic preoc- 
cupations which make him happy instead of 
miserable, and carry him up to an ideal 
sphere thousands of leagues away from this 
low world; he is always good and pure 
(santo), but his moods are utterly changed. 
He sees nothing, hears nothing, takes in- 
terest in nothing but in the creations of his 
own imagination. His is a true artistic ego- 
tism. He is now in ecstasy, having succeed- 
ed in getting a sum of money for the publi- 
cation of his first work.” 


On the 26th of August, 1835, Agostino, who 
became professor of Italian in Edinburgh .in 
1840, writes: “Pippo starts to-day for Vi- 
enna, there to publish his ‘Alessandro Me- 
dici.’” Yesterday we sat up till midnight in 
the dark, singing the pieces of music that we 
liked best.” ‘October 8. Pippo has return- 
ed; the printing of his drama goes on slowly, 
but he must succeed!”” Alas, the drama was 
never published. Still, on the 17th of De- 
cember: “‘Pippo has written a second drama 
entitled ‘Anna,’ full of interesting scenes 
and in a charming style. There are no allu- 
sions to politics, nothing that can bring it 
into disgrace with the censor. It is not his- 
torical; purely imaginative.’’ Of neither of 
these dramas has any trace been found. We 
have the ‘Foi et Avenir,’ written in French 
in 1834, and Saffi, after endless research, re- 
covered more than twenty articles written by 
Mazzini for the Jeune Suisse; perhaps he 
destroyed or lost the dramas when he re- 
turned to his conspiracies, his expeditions. 

In his letters to Rosales during 1834-’5 
Mazzini speaks of translating Lamennais’s 
‘Paroles d'un Croyant’ with a preface 


“which will not be a tirade against tyranny, 
but rather a free philosophical discussio: 

concerning the progress of the popular hu- 
manitarian symbol. I shall omit the so- 
dreaded name of Young Italy to please the 
Lombards, but retain the motto, Liberty, 
Equality, Humanity. Would Ruggia [a Lu- 
gano publisher] unde e it? See James 
[Giacomo Ciani, a wealthy generous exiled 
patriot]. If we could earn 100 lire [$20] it 
would be a godsend, at the end of our 
tether.” 


Then he speaks of the necessity of found- 
ing the Young Switzerland, and if this suc- 
ceeded for a brief period, then the Young 
Europe, which is to save Switzerland from 
annihilation “and make of her an indepen- 
dent republic with the addition of Savoy; 
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Savoy, Switzerland, the Tyrol to form a con- 
federation of the Alps.”’ These letters are 
signed Strozzi. Meanwhile he continues the 
publication of the Young Italy journal, and 
speaks of his own article on Italian unity, of 
a religious article by Gioberti, another giv- 
ing an account of the Savoy expedition; but 
he has not the wherewithal to pay the print- 
er, and is much exercised how to smuggle 
the papers into Italy. Usiglio, one of the 
few who remained faithful to Mazzini, writes 
to Rosales in the same year: “Your affection 
is necessary to him. The other day he said 
to me, ‘If his affection were to fail me, I 
should doubt all men, doubt Italy; I might 
even believe that some day my own mother’s 
love would fail me.’’ On October 1, 1834, 
Mazzini sends Rosales extracts from a let- 
ter of Lamennais’s: 

“Ce que vous avez fait, portera ses fruits. 
Vous avez organisé la lutte de l’esprit contre 
la matiére, de la liberté contre la tyrannie; 
on ne saurait douter A qui la victoire restera. 
La cause que vous soutenez a pour auxiliaire 
le berceau et la tombe—la tombe qui dévore 
le passé, le berceau qui contient les germes 


de l’avenir. Prenez courage, monsieur; les 
méres enfantent pour vous,” etc. 


Rosales is disheartened; Mazzini_ re- 
proaches him: 


“These ideas of ours, you say, are mere 
dreams, but they are sublime dreams and 
will become realities in the future. Are you 
worn out with three years of delusions? 
Did not you, I, all of us, kpow when we 
accepted our mission that three centuries 
of delusions, of servitude, of inertia lay be- 


_ hind us? What is changed? Not the sancti- 


ty of our principles. What has success or 
failure to do with our faith? How can mis- 
fortune change our duty to our country? 
Come what will, let glory or infamy sur- 
round my grave, I care not. My voice, weak 
through tears, will be heard, will thrill 
through my brothers. And I know that the 
future dwells in my voice. Whether I shall 
see that future, matters not. Brother mine, 
be comforted, let your isolation itself com- 
fort you. The finest type of man is he who 
aan the midst of ruins foretells a brighter 
‘uture.”’ 


All through 1835 this indomitable courage 
keeps him up. He receives the works of 
Giordano Bruno, of S. Simon, of Lessing, 
which he intends translating from German, 
“not trusting to French translations.”” He 
collects all Foscolo’s works, and commences 
the “Dramatic Library,” the first number of 
which, according to Agostino Ruffini, is to 
contain articles on ‘The Literature of the 
XIXth Century,” on “Literary Materialism 
in France,” on “Byron and Goethe,’’on “‘The 
German Dramatists: (1) Werner.” This for 
the literary part. Then the social condition 
of woman is to be considered; music—‘‘Ro- 
bert le Diable,“‘ ‘‘I Puritani,”” “Chatterton.” 

They hoped to publish their review in Ge- 
noa, but the veto of the Piedmontese minis- 
ter frustrated all their hopes. Mazzini, 
nothing daunted, proposes to found a 
review of European Literature, and 
submits to Rosales his first essay. 
Some of the articles did appear in a Ri- 
vista Repubblicana, and I have just found in 
Vieusseux’s unique library a rare copy of 
the volume entitled ‘L’Italiano,’ published 
ostensibly in Paris, in which appear Maz- 
zini’s articles on Music, and. others signed 
“B. J."" Concerning these attempts, Mazzini 
writes in the third volume of his published 
works: “If this series had succeeded, it was 
to have been followed up by a work on 
Epopees, a work on the. various religions of 
the world. Of the proposed dramas, Werner’s 
‘24th of February’ was chosen. Agostino 
Ruffini translated it admirably [Mazzini him- 





self wrote the essay on fatality]. But the 
experiment failed." “Byron and Goethe,” 
one of Mazzini's finest literary productions, 
was printed ‘somewhere’ in France. Of 
this a mangled translation appeared in the 
‘Literary Writings of a Living Italian,’ was 
reproduced in the Morning Chronicle in 1839, 
and can now be read in perfect English, 
corrected by Mazzini himself, in the “Came- 
lot Series,’’ with an introduction by William 
Clarke. It is strange that neither Mazzini 
nor Saffl included this fine essay in the 
eighteen volumes of the Italian edition of 
his works. 

The year 1836 was the bitterest of all the 
bitter years of Mazzini’s life. Reduced to 
poverty, abandoned by those he loved best, 
the “tempest of doubt” assailed him as he 
tells us in his brief autobiographical notes 
(vol. iii.). Out of this tempest he came as 
cne purified by fire, never again to hope for 
personal happiness, yet never again to doubt 
the sanctity of his mission, nor flag in its 
fulfilment because of the obstacles, the 
misery, the dangers that beset his path. The 
letters give a vivid glimpse of his early life 
in England, but we have space only for a 
few extracts from his to Signora Elena, whose 
sons continued for some time to live with 
him in London, but who were growing more 
and more intolerant of his persistence in 
his ideas, and anxious (naturally) to hew out 
each his own path. Some misunderstanding 
had suspended the correspondence; on the 
9th of April, 1837, two months after their ar- 
rival in London, Mazzini writes: 


“In your letter to my mother you say, 
‘Tell Pippo to love my sons always, because 
I know that his affection is necessary to their 
very existence, nor have they proved them- 
selves unworthy,’ So you have forgiven me 
and restored your friendship to me? You 
believe me to be unhappy but worthy of your 
esteem and affection? As to your request, 
listen to what I say, to what I swear by all 
that we both hold most sacred, the memory 
of our dead martyr [Jacopo]. I love your sons 
as I loved them when we were near one an- 
other [at Genoa before the catastrophe]. I 
shall love them as long as I live, whether 
they return my affection or no, because I 
am incapable of ceasing to love. When- 
ever (I speak of recent times) I have feared 
that they were changed towards me, I have 
wept, shed real tears even in their pre- 
sence, and now I weep for no other cause. 
But all change, save you and me. In one 
thing your sons change not—that is, in their 
love for you. That love is holy, is immuta- 
ble. Might I only come second to that love! 
But, whatever befalls, I love no other as I 
love them.” 


All these letters to Signora Ruffini, whom 
to the last Mazzini loved as his second mo- 
ther, are worthy of translation, as they give 
us the real Mazzini. But the whole man 
will be revealed to us only when his letters 
to his own mother are published. These she 
berself gave to Signora Emilie Hawkes Ven- 
turi, who passed them on to Saffi for publi- 
cation. Saffi died in 1890, just as he was 
commencing it; the letters were passed dn 
to the committee, one of whose most active 
members died in the same year. The sur- 
viving members promise to issue the long- 
looked-for volume from year to year, but it 
is still a hope deferred. J. W.-M 


Correspondence. 


—— 


TRUMPERY SUITS. 


To THm Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Your recent comments on the Eng- 
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lish libel law and the proposed amendments 
requiring the plaintiff, whenever he is rea- 
sonably suspected of being a bankrupt, to 
furnish in advance security for costs, sug 
gests the pushing of the same principle a 
little further. There seems no good rea 
son why defendants in other actions in tort 
should not be offered the same protection 

In Illinois no security of costa is re- 
quired except in case the plaintiff is a non 
resident of the State. But even in that 
case the ‘‘costs’’ consist only of the fees of 
witnesses, the sheriff, the clerk of the 
court, ete., which constitute but a small 
part of the expenses of litigation The 
practical result is, that an irresponsible 
person is at liberty to bring a “trumpery 
suit’’ and subject the defendant to a heavy 
outlay in necessary preparation for the trial, 
and then, when the suit has been thrown 
out of court, the defendant is left without 
any means of adequate reimbursement. 
This burden, for example, is particularly 
onerous when the defendant in a damage 
suit for personal injuries happens to be a 
charitable corporation which has no fund 
available for expensive litigation. 

In a recent case in point, such a suit, 
without any foundation in justice, was in 
stituted against a hospital, and, after a de 
lay of some years, during which the de- 
fendant had been obliged to appear by its 
attorneys several times in court, to take 
the depositions of distant witnesses, to col- 
late other evidence, and to incur consider- 
able expense, the suit was called for trial 
and was promptly ‘dismissed for want of 
prosecution.” Surely, justice to worthy 
plaintiffs does not require that every elee 
mosynary institution should be at the 
mercy of any bankrupt that can beg, bor- 
row, or steal $12 or $15 for initial costs, and 
of any one of the ignoble army of lawyers 
that are evér ready to jump at the prospect 
of a “contingent fee," no matter how un- 
meritorious the cause.—Yours very truly, 

8. Rn. T 


CHICAGO, February 15, 1808. 


A VERSE VULGARISM 


To THe EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent “F. T., Jr.,” 
writing under the heading “A Verse Vul- 
garism” in the Nation for February 17, says, 
though with some hesitation, that he be- 
lieves Keats to be free from rimes in -ng: 
-n. 

Permit me to call his attention to one case 
at least, in the Sonnet “Written .. . at 
the end of Chaucer’s Tale of the Fiower and 
the Life.” The closing couplet contains the 
rime sobbings, robins.—Very truly, 


B. P. H. 
FEBRUARY 17, 1808. 


Notes. 





‘The Vitality of Christian Dogmas, and 
their Power of Evolution,’ from the French 
of Dr. A. Sabatier by Mrs. L. Christen, wili 
shortly be issued by Macmillan Co. They 
announce also‘My Life in Two Hemispheres,” 
by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in two volumes; 
‘A Handbook of Nature Study,’ by D. Lange, 
of the Central High School, St. Paul; and 
Zola's ‘Paria,’ translated by Alfred Vize- 
telly. 

The Continental Publishing Co, No. 26 
Park Place, is about to publish in an edi- 


. 
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tion of 1,250 numbered copies a ‘Holland 
Society Art Edition of Vondel’s Lucifer,’ 
the poem to which Milton is credited with 
some rather indeterminate obligations. The 
work will be profusely illustrated by an 
able Dutch artist, John Aarts. The trans- 
lation is by Leonard C. Van Noppen, an 
American, into blank verse, except for the 
lyrical portions. 

A new novel, ‘Young Blood,’ by E. W. 
Hornung, will soon be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A new edition, revised to date, of ‘Cham- 
bers’s Biographical Dictionary,’ Snyder’s 
‘Comic History of Greece,’ and Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness’s Variorum edition of “A 
Winter’s Tale” are on the eve of publica- 
tion by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

‘From Tonkin to India,’ a narrative of 
travel and adventure by Prince Henry of 
Orleans, wiil soon appear with the imprint 
of Dodd, Mead & Co. 

During the coming month, William Paul 
Gerhard, C. E., No. 36 Union Square, will 
publish for himself a volume on ‘Sanitary 
Engineering.’ 

Herbert 8S, Stone & Co., Chicago, have 
nearly ready Whigham’s ‘How to Play Golf,’ 
‘Priscilla’s Love Story,’ by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and ‘The Londoners,’ by Robert 
Hichens. 

Ginn & Co. are about to bring out ‘The 
New Century Speaker,’ selected and adapt- 
ed by Prof. Henry Allyn Frink of Amherst 
College. 

Richard C. Badger & Co. have in press 
‘Rational Home Gymnastics,’ by Hartvig 
Nissen, and ‘Poems,’ by Philip Becker 
Goetz. 

“The Library of Literary History” is the 
newest undertaking of T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. The first volume will be ‘The 
Literary History of India,’ by R. W. Fra- 
zer, LL. B. 

What may be designated as a breast- 
pocket edition of Kipling’s ‘‘Recessienal’”’ 
has been neatly printed by M. F. Mans- 
field, No. 22 East Sixteenth Street, with a 
conventional Victorian Jubilee embellish- 
ment by Blanche McManus. 

An ultogether tasteful and well-printed 
edition of George Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’ comes 
to us from G. P. Putnam’s Sons (London. 
George Newnes). Without undue compres- 
sion, this gypsy and open-air classic is con- 
tained in one duodecimo volume of 532 
pages, and cffered at a very moderate price. 
It forms part of a series called ‘“‘The New 
Library.” 

‘The Story of Marie Antoinette,’ by An- 
na L, Bicknell (Century Co.), is a charm- 
ingly illustrated holiday book, consisting of 
a number of papers from the Century. The 
pictures are more noticeable than the story, 
many of them being from well-known por- 
traits, especially those of Mme. Vigée-Le- 
brun. The author has a clear style, and her 
narrative of the life of the unfortunate 
Queen has many biographical merits. The 
story is one which the process of populariza- 
tlon does not injure. No matter how it is 
told, nor for what sort of an audience, it 
remains one of the great tragedies of his- 
tory; the domestic side of it, on which, per- 
haps, the most stress is laid in the present 
instance, is, of course, the most painful. 
One of the chapters is devoted to the affair 
of the diamond necklace, and a reproduction 
of this ornament, one-third the original size, 
is given. 

The volume contributed by Dr. Hinsdale 





to the “Great Educators” series, ‘Horace 
Mann, and the Common-School Revival in 
the United States’ (Scribners), deals with a 
subject of deep interest to every American, 
for the questions agitated and the controver- 
sies engaged in by the New England reform- 
er are even now not all settled. But, aside 
from the practical importance of the work 
and permanent influence of Horace Mann, 
his uncommon moral and mental traits, the 
pathetic incidents of his private life, and the 
dramatic events of his public career, leading 
up to the tragic catastrophe at Antioch Col- 
lege, are fascinating in the extreme. Prof. 
Hinsdale has succeeded admirably in giving 
in comprehensive, compact and, withal, very 
readable form, all the essentials of the life 
and main work of the great educator. The 
general reader, we feel inclined to suggest, 
might start at once with chapter ili., leaving 
for subsequent reading the first two chapters 
and the last, dealing respectively with com- 
mon-school affairs before and after Horace 
Mann. This plan, while spoiling the chro- 
nology, will heighten the interest. 

Dr. L. L. Forman’s ‘Index Andocideus, 
Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus,’ published by the 
Clarendon Press (New York: H. Frowde), 
belongs to that self-denying class of work 
which combines a maximum of plodding la- 
bor with a minimum of attractiveness to the 
ordinary public. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
was comparatively light and fascinating 
reading. Yet the columns of references 
speak to the understanding of the expert, 
and are packed with curious information as 
to matters of style and usage. The uses 
and arrangement of the articles and pro- 
nouns, of the prepositions, and of particles 
like dv, én, os and py, are skilfully and 
elaborately registered and classified. In the 
matter of idiom and phrases, the work does 
not attempt those very interesting and com- 
plete summaries which make Dr. Van 
Cleef’s ‘Index Antiphonteus’ so valuable and 
instructive; but this is not a thing to com- 
plain of, inasmuch as the scope of Dr. For- 
man’s work is adequately carried out, and 
the small band of scholars to which it ad- 
dresses itself are indebted to the liberality 
of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for 
its publication. 

The eleventh volume in the new series of 
Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, which has just been issued (Long- 
mans), is hardly as substantial as we should 
like to see. The most valuable among its 
contents are the paper of Mr. Corbett on 
Elizabethan Village Surveys, which breaks 
new ground in economic history; Mr. Fig- 
gis’s careful exposition of the political theo- 
ries of the early Jesuits, in which some mo- 
dern enlightened notions are shewn to have 
strange antecedents; and the official narra- 
tive of the pursuit of English refugees in 
Germany by the agents of Queen Mary, an- 
notated by Mr. Leadman. The other con- 
tents are mostly of the nature of exhor- 
tatlions—by Mr. Frederick Harrison toward 
a new historical bibliography; by Prof. 
York Powell toward the establishment of 
courses in palwography and the appoint- 
ment of ‘‘certificated archivists.”” Mr, Lord’s 
paper on Goree has already been published 
in a journal of wide circulation, and its in- 
clusion looks as if the editor had been hard 
up for copy. All students of English his- 
tory thankfully recognize the enormous im- 
provernent in the Transactions of late years. 
Now that the Royal Historical Society has 
incorporated with itself the Camden So- 





clety, which has done so much for the his- 
tory of the seventeenth century, we shall 
expect even better things; more original 
material, more bits of fresh investigation, 
and fewer literary essays. 

In view of the disordered condition of Cuba, 
Mr. Robert Combs’s scientific work in that 
island during 1895-96 is certainly note- 
worthy. The-«results of Mr. Combs’s re- 
searches are embodied in a paper entitled, 
“Plants collected in the district ef Cienfue- 
gos, province of Santa Clara,” published in 
the current volume of the Transactions of 
the Academy of Science of St. Louis. A 
comparison of the flora of Cuba with that of 
Florida shows a difference greater than that 
existing between the floras of Florida and 
Canada. On the other hand, it is almost 
identical with the floras of Central and 
South America. The determinations of these 
plants were made by Dr. I. Urban of Berlin 
and Mr. J. M. Greenman of Cambridge. 

The publication of G. O. Sars’s ‘Fauna 
Norvegiz’ has been rendered possible by a 
Government grant. This werk is 4 continua- 
tion, under a more comprehensive title, of 
the ‘Fauna Littoralis Norvegie,’ by the late 
Michael Sars and others, of which three 
volumes appeared. The new volume con- 
tains descriptions of the Norwegian species 
at present known belonging to the sub- 
orders Phyllocarida and Phyllopoda. It is 
printed in parallel columns of Norwegian 
and English, and is illustrated by twenty 
lithographic plates. 

‘Norronaskaller’ is the title of a work by 
Justus Barth published by the Royal Uni- 
versity of Christiania. The author describes 
one hundred and sixty-one crania found in 
the ancient towns of Oslo and Té¢nsberg, 
and now deposited in the Anatomical Mu- 
seum of the University. They are thought 
to be at least five hundred years old, and 
are typical of the ancient inhabitants of the 
southeast part of Norway, being markedly 
dolichocephalic. Ten plates accompany this 
work. 

The Boston Public Library has begun, in 
its February Bulletin, a Bibliography of 
Boston, to consist of a list of the publica- 
tions relating to the city in the library and 
“to a certain extent, also,’’ in the neigh- 
boring libraries. In this first instalment are 
the official documents of the town, arranged | 
in chronological order under different head- 
ings, as by-laws, town meetings, watch, etc. 
It is noteworthy that the first of the few 
documents relating to schools bears the late 
date 1789. The earliest printed document 
which we have noticed is a letter ‘To Sr. 
Edmond Andros Knight,” printed in 1689, 
and now in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

A special bulletin just issued by the State 
Library of Massachusetts has an interest far 
wider than the boundaries of that common- 
wealth. It is a classified Bibliography of 
Works on Taxation, and has been compiled 
by Ellen M. Sawyer, Mr. Tillinghast’s prin- 
cipal assistant. It takes no account of 
works on the tariff and internal-revenue. 
Articles in periodicals, as well as books and 
pamphlets, are recorded. 

In the last (Jenuary) number of Wiede- 
mann's Annalen, Réntgen’s entire work as 
diseoverer and promoter of the X-ray analysis 
is given in his own words. His first contri- 
bution of December, 1896, its continuation 
in March, 1896, and his recent work as sum- 
marized in his paper of March, 1897, are here 
reprinted in full. It is interesting to see 
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how little, beyond details of construction 
and application, has been brought out by the 
thousands who have repeated and sought to 
extend his work, since the publication of the 
original papers. 

The Zeitschrift fiir den Physikalischen 
und Chemischen Unterricht celebrates the 
completion of its tenth year and volume by 
a very strong Janvary number, opening the 
eleventh volume. The responsible editor, 
Dr. Poske, strongly reaffirms his old con- 
tention of the humanistic character of all 
rightly directed physical instruction, and 
warns teachers against overmuch theory and 
hypothesis in teaching children. Dr. Mach, 
one of the associate editors, and a very able 
and luminous writer, emphasizes the same 
points in some interesting notes upon the 
“Historic Development of Optics.”” Van't 
Hoff has an important paper on Stereoche- 
mistry, and the number is otherwise full of 
good matter. This publication can be most 
heartily commended to teachers of the phy- 
sical sciences in secondary schools. Julius 
Springer of Berlin publishes it. 

We read in recent issues of the Egyptian 
Gazette (January 22-25) that the building of 
the new museum at Kasr el-Nil has been 
suspended for three months, in view of some 
question about the remuneration of the en- 
gineer in charge; that Mr. John Ross of 
Alexandria has asked for the Government's 
license to excavate a site in the desert about 
two days’ journey to the southwest of Cairo, 
he bearing all the expenses, and dividing 
with the Government any treasure that may 
be found; and that Sir Benjamin Baker is en 
his way to Upper Egypt to ascertain if the 
waterfall at the cataracts is available for 
industrial purposes. 


—The State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin will not let this jubilee year of that 
State pass away without a harvest of his- 
torical research. Finding that most of the 
seventy counties propose to have local cele- 
brations preparatory to the chief one in the 
capital, it has already published and scat- 
tered abroad in each of them four semi-cen- 
tennial circulars. In these papers the for- 
mation of as many local societies as possible 
is urged, and suggestions are given for mak- 
ing them as efficient as possible. Many lines 
of observation are mentioned with the hope 
of awakening a pervasive interest in all de- 
partments of history. Thus, the study of 
foreign groups in Wisconsin, as German, 
Swiss, Scandinavian, and others, already be- 
gun in the published Collections of the State 
Society, will be extended. Material to serve 
for future historians will be gleaned and 
garnered from many quarters and corners 
hitherto unknown or only slightly exploited. 
Much must come from pioneers, some of the 
first of whom are still able to tell their own 
stories. Even better than any present me- 
mories are the diarieswhich many kept from 
their first settlement, and which, while a 
household treasure to their children, have 
been hidden from the public. Account 
books, advertisements, and unprinted an- 
niversary sermons are worth resurrecting. 
Letters written by first-comers to one an- 
other or to friends at Eastern homes, which 
were brought West again when those friends 
followed on the emigrant trail, are numerous 
and invaluable. 


—The circulars point out how much may be 
ascertained by scrutiny of local official re- 
cords, as of courts, schools, and churches. 
They also show how much remains to be 





done in supplementing past searches relat- 
ing to Indian mounds and eornfields, tools 
of stone and copper, etc. Relics of the 
French régime—a mine long explored—are 
set forth as still to be unearthed. As a 
motive to accuracy and veracity, investiga- 
tors are reminded that errors must be 
inevitably exposed, and that though “he 
that is first in his own cause seem- 
eth just, his neighbor will come and 
search him."” With a view to their guid- 
ance, a select bibliography ia given of books, 
booklets, and monographs which are best 
suited to assist their labors, and help is 
asked for rendering this catalogue more 
complete. It is hoped that the gleanings of 
each county presented at its local celebra- 
tion in May will be bound up in a sheaf by 
a county historian, and broyght with similar 
sheaves from all other counties to Madison 
at the general celebration in June. They 
will then be the Kohinoor of the Historical 
Society’s fire-proof building already half 
finished, and the septuagint of brief chro- 
nicles when printed will form a memorial 
volume more many-sided than any State 
has yet produced. 


—In a letter to a friend, the Duke of Wel- 
lington once remarked, with gentle resigna- 
tion, that the fate that had made him Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford had 
placed him “in other situations much ex- 
posed to authors.” Surely if there is any 
portion of a famous man’s work from which 
he might hope to avert the attentions of the 
over-zealous admirer, it is that which he 
does in the character of a busy magazine 
editor. Charles Dickens, dashing off in his 
gay, trenchant, rather slipshod manner, the 
ephemeral notes on all subjects “from poe- 
try to the dry rot” that were called for dur- 
ing his long editorship of Household Words 
and All the Year Round, was perfectly will- 
ing to let them remain anonymous and at 
rest in the back numbers of those magazines. 
Not so Mr. F. G. Kitton. By means of “‘care- 
ful research among the manuscripts at South 
Kensington Museum and elsewhere,” he has 
triumphantly identified and brought to light 
some fifty of these occasional contributions, 
and now publishes them under the unhappily 
suggestive title, ‘Old Lamps for New Ones’ 
(New Amsterdam Book Co.). It is a queer 
farrago of letters to the newspapers, book 
reviews, editorial notes, and articles in 
self-defence. In a letter to Macready, Dickens 
indicates the manner in which he composed 
these spirited compositions: “I hope you 
have seen my tussle with the Edinburgh. 
I saw the chance last Friday week, as I was 
going to read the ‘Carol’ in St. Martin's Hall, 
instantly turned to then and there, and wrote 
half the article, flew out of bed early next 
morning, and finished it by noon. Went down 
to Gallery of Illustration (we acted that 
night), did the day’s business, corrected the 
proofs in Polar costume ip dressing-room, 
broke up two numbers of Household Words 
to get it out directly, played in ‘Frozen 
Deep’ and ‘Uncle John,’ presided at supper” 
—and so on. The first essay, which gives the 
title to the collection, is a very foolish at- 
tack on the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
written in 1850. Among the signed contribu- 
tions is a letter to the Daily News denying 
the report that the novelist would stand for 
Finsbury, and another to the committee of 
the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association re- 
gretting bis inability to be present at their 
meeting. One’s passion for Dickens must 
amount to mania if one does not find thissort 





of thing unspeakably tedious. A note of non 
acceptance may in some hands come near 
to literature, but Charles Dickens had not 
the peculiar fascination of style that can 
gild these trifies. The lively description of a 
Chinese junk that was anchored in the Lon- 
don docks has already been printed, in part, 
in Forster's ‘Life.’ The paper advocating the 
“Guild of Literature and Art” is of espe- 
clal interest at the present time, when a pri- 
vate bill is before Parliament the object of 
which is to wind up the “Guild” and transfer 
the existing stock to the Royal Literary 
Fund and the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. But the papers, taken as a whole, 
will be read by the curious rather for the 
light they throw on passing politics and so 
cial evils than for any literary merit 


—According to reports published by Dr. 
Paul von Salvisberg, editor of Hochachul- 
Nachrichten and Secretary of the Volks- 
Hochschul-Verein in Munich, the success of 
the university-extension movement in Ger- 
man cities and ip the Austrian capital is very 
encouraging. In Vienna, where the efforts 
of individuals and associations have been 
substantially aided by the Government, more 
than 8,000 persons have registered for the 
various courses. In the German States, with 
the exception of Hamburg, no subvention 
has been asked for or granted. The Hum- 
boldt Academy of Berlin in 1896-97 provided 
for 177 courses of lectures (Vortragscykien), 
which were attended by more than 6,100 
hearers; during the quarter beginning in 
October last, 79 courses were given, and a 
branch association has begun its work in 
Potsdam. In Munich, according to Prof. 
Dr. Lujo Brentano's ‘Erster Jahresbericht 
des Volks-Hochschul-Vereins’ (Munich, 1897), 
although the association did not open its 
courses till February, 1897, 1,440 persons 
were registered as hearers during the first 
quarter, about one-third being laborers and 
mechanics and about one-fourth women 
The readiness and unselfishness with which 
many of the leading instructors in the Uni- 
versity and the Technische Hochschule took 
charge of the courses deserves recognition, 
the more so as the Havarian Ministry re- 
fused the use of the lecture-rooms and labo- 
ratories of those institutions, leaving it for 
the city authorities to furnish the required 
assembly halls. Good beginnings in the same 
direction have also been made at Kinigeberg, 
Hamburg, Frankfort, Mannheim, Jena, and 
Niirnberg. In Frankfort, where the lectures 
are given under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as in Munich and 
Mannheim, young business men and em- 
ployees of banking and commercial estab- 
lishments furnish a large contingent of the 
audiences in courses of especial interest to 
themselves. 


—Japan’s “Grand Old Man,” with name 
of bright omen, is Fukuzawa (Happy Val- 
ley). He is editor, author, educator, ob- 
server of the winds of public opinion, and 
the “intellectual father of one-half of the 
young men who now [1891] fill the middle 
and lower [and in 1898, not a few of the 
higher] posts in the government of Japan.” 
He has declined all tenders of office and still 
rules the minds of millions. He edits the 
Jiji Shimpo, one of the ablest dally news- 
papers in Tokio, and is president of a school 
which is the one worthy rival of the im- 
perial University. A new edition of his 
voluminous writings of astonishingly large 
circulation has just been issued in Tokio, in 
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the preface of which he tells the story of his 
unique success. In 1859, having learned 
Dutch and a little English by means of 
Dutch, he settled in Yedo. His first work 
was a small dictionary which gave in Ja- 
panese kan@ the English pronunciation of 
Chinese names. In 1861 he accompanied the 
embassy proposed by Townsend Harris, and 
spent twelve months in seeing America 
and Europe. Determining that the progress 
of which he was spectator should be seen 
in Japan before many years had passed, he 
wrote on his return the famous ‘Selyo Jijo’ 
(Foreign Matters), of which over 250,000 
copies have been sold. We have met scores 
of Japanese who dated their conversion from 
“‘well-frogs’”’ to citizens of the world from 
their reading of this book. It opened mil- 
lions of eyes. Fukuzawa had no practical 
knowledge of fire-arms, but noticed that in 
the civil war hetween the Yedo Government 
and the Choshiu clansmen, the latter won 
through their superiority in using American 
rifles. Finding a Dutch monograph on the 
subject, he translated it. One of his readers 
was Murata Shosho, later Colonel, and in- 
ventor of the renowned Murata rifle, whose 
attention was first drawn to the subject by 
this tyro’s brochure. His next work, a 
‘Guide to Travellers in the West,’ enabled 
thousands of the hermit-islanders to see 
Christendom. Having cultivated and mas- 
tered a clear, simple, and flexible vernacu- 
lar style, he composed works on physics, 
military tactics, parliamentary debate, and 
the geography of the world. A popular en- 
cyclopwdia, something like Chambers’s ‘In- 
formation for the People,’ in seventeen small 
volumes, reached a circulation of 3,400,000 
copies. It was furiously attacked, and the 
author’s life put in danger, because he ridi- 
culed hera-kiri, and denounced suicide as 
cowardly and worthless. On the day of the 
battle of Uyeno, instead of rushing to the 
bloody fray, he gathered some companions 
and studied Wayland’s ‘Moral Science.’ 
Other beoks followed on ethics, foolish cus- 
toms (such as blackening the teeth), the 
change of calendar, bookkeeping, debating 
and public speaking, foreign civilization, 
political economy and the rights of the peo- 
ple. A true creator of public opinion, a de- 
stroyer of things useless, and a builder of 
noble institutions, Fukuzawa’s career is that 
of a nation’s teacher. His fortune, made 
wholly by the pen, has been invested largely 
in improving and enlarging the University 
which he controls. 


NEWELL’S KING ARTHUR. 


King Arthur and the Table Round; Tales, 
chiefly after the Old French of Crestien 
of Troyes, with an Account of Arthurian 
Romance and Notes. By William Wells 
Newell. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1897. 


It has long been matter for regret that 
the poems of Chrétien de Troyes should be 
the exclusive property of scholars—inacces- 
sible to readers at large and, indeed, scarce- 
ly known by name to one in a thousand 
of them. Ever since Sir Thomas Malory’s 
‘Morte Darthur’ was in 1816 and 1817 
brought within the reach of all in three 
mecdern editions, the press has teemed with 
‘Tales of King Arthur,’ in prose and verse, 
for old and young. We have even had a play 
on the subject, a serious (not to say dul!) 
attempt at a tragedy in due form, with a lu- 
dicrously sentimental distortion of the ca- 








tastrophe and a “Rule Britannia” moral at- 
tached to the sword Excalibur. In all this, 
Sir Thomas Malory has been, to all intents 
and purposes, the sole guide, so that he has 
come to be regarded in England and Ame- 
rica as the canonical authority on the 
Round Table and its knights. Tennyson’s 
delightful ‘Idylls of the King’ did much 
to perpetuate this misapprehension; for, 
though Tennyson had occasional recourse to 
Lady Guest’s agreeable translation of the 
so-called ‘Mabinogion,” and in this way 
made everybody familiar with the substance 
of one of Chrétien’s poems, yet his chief 
source was still Malory. And this was un- 
fortunate for the ‘Idylls.’ Malory’s compi- 
lation could afford no better materials than 
those which the worthy knight found in the 
French texts which he followed-—late and 
debased versions, most of them. All the 
ennobling touches which the laureate gave 
the old romances cannot quite compensate 
for one defilement which, following Malory, 
he has aitached to it—one fears, forever. 
We mean, of course, the dishonoring of 
Gawain, the flower of chivalry. It was an 
evil hour when Tennyson selected from the 
‘Morte Darthur’ the tale of Pelleas and 
Ettarre, the latest offshoot of an immemorial 
literary conspiracy against the good fame 
of Sir Gawain, and invested it with the charm 
of his eloquence and poetry. 


Scholars, to be sure, have repeatedly as- 
serted the untrustworthiness of Malory’s 
book and the haphazard character of his 
sources. But habit, the haunting charm 
of Sir Thomas’s style, and the supreme fe- 
licity of certain favorite passages, have, we 
fancy, led most readers to regard such pro- 
tests, when they have chanced to hear them, 
as amusing evidence of an antiquary’s pre- 
ference for the mustier of two manu- 
scripts. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot think of any works that more im- 
peratively demanded translation than pre- 
cisely these poems of Chrétien de Troyes, 
of which Mr. Newell has given us so charm- 
ing a version. For Chrétien has not merely 
the historical importance attaching to those 
who give definite literary form to an im- 
portant body of poetic material, or a defi- 
nite turn to a powerful literary movement: 
regarded simply by himself, he merits, in 
all soberness, the title of a great poet, and, 
if that be perversely or provincially denied 
him, be must still take rank as one of the 
best narrators and purest stylists ‘‘whereof 
this world holds record.” 


Five of Chrétien’s poems have come down 
to us. Three of these, the ‘“Erec,’” the 
“Chevalier au Lion,” and “Perceval li Gal- 
lois,” Mr. Newell translates with substan- 
tial completeness. In the ‘‘Erec’’ he has 
omitted only the episode known as the “Joie 
de la Cour,” and this is summarized in the 
notes. In the “Chevalier au Lion’ he has 
given the first part of the story in a con- 
densed form, which, however, is so well 
proportioned that the reader who does not 
know the original will miss nothing. In 
the “Perceval,” the work of Chrétien’s con- 
tinuators is disregarded, but the poet’s own 
account of Perceval is given in its entirety, 
along with one adventure of Gawain. From 
the “Cligés” the story of Alexander and 
Soredamor is selected for translation. The 
“Chevalier de la Charete’”’ is, with excel- 
lent judgment, omitted entirely, except for 
a brief summary in the Notes. To these 
versions of Chrétien are appended translat- 
ed selections from the French prose ro- 








mances of ‘Merlin,’ ‘Lancelot,’ and the 
‘Queste du Saint-Graal,’ and the whole 
closes with the stories of the Maid of Escalot 
and the Death of King Arthur, adapted from 
the Middle-English ‘Morte Darthur’ pub- 
lished by Dr. Furnivall in 1864. These sup- 
plementary extracts illustrate different 
phases of the Arthurian legend in the course 
of its development. They also serve to round 
out the story and to bring it to a fitting 
conclusion. In selecting them from the huge 
mass of accessible material, Mr. Newell has 
given evidence at once of his wide reading 
and his discriminating taste. 

In “Erec and Enide”’ we have a tale al- 
ready familiar in Tennyson’s ‘Enid.’ Its 
initial interest for most people will doubt- 
less come from a purpose of comparing it 
with their recollections of the “Idyll”; but 
this adventitious attraction will surely be 
forgotten after the first two or three pages, 
and the reader will go on for pure delight. 
If, at the end, he reverts to his comparison 
with Tennyson, he will doubtless agree with 
Mr. Newell that the advantage is not alto- 
gether with the modern poet. In one respect 
the poem of Chrétien is certainly superior to 
the Idyll, and that is in the motive of the 
whole. Geraint, it will be remembered, sus- 
pects his wife’s truth; it is 

“the pang 


That makes a man in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable,’ 


which sends him out on his new course of 
knight-errantry. Between Geraint and Enid 
there is a complete misunderstanding, and 
the action of the knight is not free from an 
illogical pettishness. In Chrétien, on the 
contrary, there is no misunderstanding and 
no suspicion. Erec, on learning that he has 
incurred the unknightly reproach of uxo- 
riousness, rides out in angry pride to clear 
his name. Not only is the ‘‘scheme of the 
French poet’ in this regard ‘‘more deli- 
cate and human,” as Mr. Newell remarks, 
but it is far less conventional and more ar- 
tistic. Tennyson’s error is due to an ambi- 
guity in the unknown writer who turned 
Chrétien’s poem into Welsh prose, for in this 
instance the laureate’s source was Lady 
Guest’s ‘Mabinogion.’ 

The episode of ‘‘Alexander and Soreda- 
mor,” selected from the “Cligés,” is not 
only a beautiful story in itself: it is a typical 
example of Chrétien’s art. If it were re- 
markable for nothing but its exquisite lite- 
rary finish, it would still deserve a place in 
Mr. Newell’s book; but it is not less distin- 
guished as a picture of the psychological re- 
finements of courtly love in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Chrétien’s analytical method is ad- 
mirably reproduced by Mr. Newell. The 
“Cligés,’’ we may remark in passing, formed 
no original part of “‘the matter of Britain’; 
iis Arthurian relations are due entirely to 
Chrétien. On this point there is no contro- 
versy. If now the “Cligés’” be compared 
with those works of the same author which 
are commonly thought to be referable to Cel- 
tic sources, the essential difference will be 
found striking, and, in our opinion, signifi- 
cant. We could wish that Mr. Newell had 
gone into this matter in his Introduction, 
to which we shall revert in a moment. 

In “The Knight of the Lion’’ we have an 
admirable specimen of what one means by a 
“romance of the Round Table.’ The story 
is, as Mr. Newell suggests, in some ways a 
counterpart and complement to that of ‘‘Erec 
and Enide,” but he pushes the comparison 
too far—so far, even, as to leave the impres- 
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sion that he believes the design to have been 
primarily ethical. What we particularly 
miss in his discussion is a definition of the 
real nature of the implacable Lady of the 
Fountain. Had he turned his efforts in this 
direction, Mr. Newell, with his minute and 
extensive knowledge of folk-lore, could have 
found no difficulty in the problem. The 
Lady is, of course, a fée, whose fate it is to 
marry whoever can overcome the (eldritch) 
Knight who guards the well in the forest. 
But her husband can retain her favor only 
on terms of obedience and fidelity. Just as 
actual unfaithfulness to a fairy wife or fairy 
mistress always brings disaster and some- 
times death, so, in this softened and ra- 
tionalized form of the tale, the forgetfulness 
of Iwain and his failure to keep his day 
come near costing him the love of his lady. 
Her implacability is originally an essential 
trait of her fairy nature, though Chrétien 
himself may not have understood it in this 
way or have been aware that she was a fée at 
all, any more than Shakspere fully under- 
stood the mythological antecedents of the 
Scandinavian Norns whom he found in Ho- 
linshead’s account of Macbeth. 

Of all the stories in Mr. Newell’s volumes 
the ‘Perceval’ will probably command the 
readiest attention, from its relations with 
Wolfram’'s ‘‘Parzival’’ and with the whole 
subject of the Holy Grail. Mr. Newell has 
translated all that part of Chrétien’s work 
that has to do with Perceval, and he has in- 
cluded the first of Gawain’s adventures—the 
tale of the ‘“‘Damsel with the Narrow 
Sleeves.”’ This last episode is inexpressibly 
charming. There is nothing with which it 
may be so aptly compared as the story of 
Nausicaa in the ‘Odyssey.’ As for Perceval 
himself, such of our readers as know him 
only from Wolfram von Eschenbach or from 
Wagner will no doubt be surprised at the in- 
significant réle which the Grail plays in his 
adventures as recounted by Chrétien. Yet, 
with whatever expectation they take up the 
story, the feeling with which they lay it 
down will hardly be one of disappointment. 
There is no religious symbolism in it, to be 
sure—no trace of the sublime mysticism 
which later gathered about the sacred 
chalice and the holy lance—but the air is 
pure and the sun shines, and one is relieved 
for a space to escape from dim religious 
light and the heavy odor of incense. 

For Mr. Newell’s translations we have no- 
thing but praise. Feeling that the limpid 
fluency of Chrétien’s language would scarce- 
ly endure rendition into English verse, he 
has turned the French poet’s short couplets 
into prose. It was a hazardous experiment, 
but it has succeeded to admiration. When 
condensation was necessary, he has con- 
densed the original, and at times, as we 
have seen, he has reproduced an episode in 
outline merely; but in all these processes he 
has carried so sure and even a hand that the 
result is consistent, symmetrical, and in a 
high degree felicitous. That a translation 
should reproduce all the charm of the ori- 
ginal is, of course, not to be expected, but 
we are satisfied that only those who know 
Chrétien well will miss anything except 
metre, and that those who know him best 
will be the first to acknowledge the merit 
of Mr. Newell’s rendering. It is a great ser- 
vice to letters to have introduced Chrétien 
to English readers at all; it is a very great 
service to have introduced him in so worthy 
a form. 

To his first volume Mr. Newell has pre- 








fixed an essay on “Arthurian Romance” 
which challenges careful examination. The 
propositions therein developed are in several 
respects strongly opposed to prevalent theo- 
ries. “The views enunciated are,” in Mr. 
Newell’s own words, “given as individual 
opinions, which to the writer appear proba- 
ble and reasonable.” Even a brief summary 
of these views would require more space 
than is at present at our disposal, and to 
State our objections to them would carry 
us quite beyond the limits of a review. We 
must be content with remarking that Mr. 
Newell seems to us too incredulous with re- 
gard to Celtic sources, and that, in our opi- 
nion, he ascribes too much to the creative 
literary activity of Chrétien in the matter 
of plot. Our dissent in these particulars, 
however, in no way decreases our regard for 
the book as a whole or the warmth with 
which we welcome its appearance. That part 
of the Introduction which deals with lite- 
rary criticism contains many just and acute 
observations. 

We cannot close without giving a word to 
the mechanical execution of these volumes, 
which is of the highest order. The printing, 
in particular, is hardly susceptible of im- 
provement: the letter is clear and handsome, 
and the arrangement of the pages shows the 
acme of typographical good taste. 





AUDUBON. 


Audubon and his Journals. By Maria R. Au- 
dubon. With zoélogical and other notes 
by Elliott Coues. Two vols., large 8vo, 
plates. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 


In setting out to write the life of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest field naturalist and prepare his 
voluminous journals and other manuscripts 
for the press, Miss Audubon undertook a 
very large task. She states in her brief 
introduction: “I have tried only to put Au- 
dubon the man before my readers, and in his 
own words so far as possible, that they may 
know what he was, not what others thought 
he was.” This being her avowed purpose, 
she has reduced the account of his life to a 
minimum, and has not allowed herself to 
dilate or eulogize, no matter how strong the 
temptation. Thus the biography proper co- 
vers only seventy-two pages out of more 
than a thousand, and even here, so far as 
practicable, Audubon is made to tell his own 
story. The same plucky determination and 
tireless patience that characterized the la- 
bors of her illustrious grandfather are con- 
spicuous features of Miss Audubon’s search 
for the original letters, journals, and other 
papers utilized in the preparation of the vol- 
umes under consideration. The circumstances 
attending the recovery of some of these 
long-lost documents are little short of the 
miraculous, and would make a chapter as 
full of interest as any in the book. Miss 
Audubon has done her work well. She has 
produced a book which is a credit to her- 
self, her sex, and the honored name she 
bears; she has made an important contribu- 
tion to the historical and zodlogical litera- 
ture of America, and has erected to the me- 
mory of Audubon a useful and enduring 
monument. 

In preparing the work for the press Miss 
Audubon was fortunate in securing the as- 
sistance of Dr. Elliott Coues,the well-known 
ornithologist and writer, who has added nu- 
merous footnotes, under his initials, explain- 
ing or amplifying statements in the text. 
Most of these are zodlogical, geographical, 








or biographical. In the case of the Missouri 
River journals these footnotes are of special 
value, for Dr. Coues, both from his personal 
experiences in the West and from his labors 
in bringing out the recent three-volume edi- 
tion of the Lewis and Clark expedition, was 
peculiarly well fitted for the task, and the 
book has profited largely at his hands. 


Audubon was born in Louisiana some time 
between 1772 and 1783—the exact date is un- 
known—and died in New York in January, 
1851. His boyhood was spent in France, after 
which his father, then a retired Admiral in 
the Freach navy, sent him to an estate he 
owned on Perkiomen Creek, in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. On an adjacent estate lived Wil- 
Nam Bakewell, an Englishman, whose 
daughter, Lucy, Audubon married in April, 
1808. As a young man Audubon was gay and 
fond of dress, but the sober business of 
earning a living for his growing family 
changed all this, and in later years he spoke 
of his early vanity as “an absurd specta- 


cle."’ While still in France he had learned to 
paint birds, and on coming to America he 
continued painting them at intervals, as a 


pastime and in a desultory sort of way, until 
the habit grew to be the ruling paesion of his 
life. But he was not merely a great painter; 
he had the instincts and tastes of a natural- 
ist. The purely technical details of the aect- 
ence were distasteful to him, and in this 
part of his work he secured the assistance 
of others. At the same time, few specialists 
are better acquainted with the charactera of 
their species than was Audubon. His physt- 
cal strength and powers of endurance were 
phenomenal. He habitually rose before day- 
light and worked continuously until night; 


and then, apparently, attended to his cor 
respondence and wrote up his copious notes 
and journals. Four hours is said to have 


been his allowance for sleep; and when 
painting birds and mammals in England, he 
mentions the surprise expressed at his habit 
of working fourteen hours a day without 
fatigue. He combined the grace, culture, and 
pleasing manners of the French with the 
candor, patience, and earnestness of pur- 
pose of the American, and there was some- 
thing about his personality which appears to 
have been irresistibly charming. His friend 
Dr. Bachman of Charleston tells us that 
people considered it a privilege to give to 
him what no one else could buy. 


Considering the times in which he lived 
and the facilities for getting about, Audubon 
was a famous traveller. He visited Texas, 
Florida, and Canada, conducted special ex- 
peditions to the rugged shores of Labrador 
and the then distant Yellowstone, and cross- 
ed the ocean a number of times; and in the 
eastern United States, from Maine to Loutsi- 
ana, he travelled thousands of miles on foot. 
In the daily journals of his expeditions to 
Labrador, the upper Missouri River, and the 
Old World, we are permitted to feel bis pre- 
sence and enthusiasm from day to day as he 
traversed distant and little known lands 
and saw for the first time new birds and 
other animals. In his European journals we 
have entertaining accounts of his experiences 
and emotions among the naturalista and sa- 
vants of England, with glimpses of their 
lives which in several instances throw tight 
on contemporary events in the fleld of natu- 
ral science. The Labrador trip, made in 
1832, was for the sole purpose of obtaining 
additional material for the ‘Birds of Ameri- 
ca,’ then in course of publication. The ele- 
phant-folio plates of this magnificent work, 
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described by a well-known bibliographer as 
“by far the most sumptuous ornithological 
work ever published,” originally appeared in 
eighty-seven parts running from 1827 to 1838. 
The text, entitled ‘Ornithological Biography,’ 
was not begun until 1830, and appeared in 
five volumes between 1831 and 1839. 

In his old age, having completed and pub- 
lished his magnum opus, Audubon became 
interested in mammals, and, in conjunction 
with Dr. Bachman, undertook the preparation 
of the splendid work entitled the ‘Quadru- 
peds of North America.’ Renowned the world 
over as a painter of birds, he was enabled, by 
means of his long training and skill with the 
brush and the versatility of his genius, to 
achieve if possible even greater distinction 
as a painter of animals. But he felt the 
need of personal acquaintance with the 
quadrupeds of our Western plains, which it 
was necessary for him to study and paint 
from living and freshly killed specimens. 
In order to do this he planned, and in 1843, 
when nearly seventy, carried out, an expe- 
dition to Fort Union, later known as Fort 
Buford, near the junction of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone Rivers. He was accompa- 
nied by his friend Edward Harris of Phila- 
delphia, and took with him as assistants 
John G. Bell, the famous New York taxider- 
mist, Isaac Sprague, the botanical artist, 
and a young man named Lewis Squires. 

The journals of this trip are of surpassing 
interest. To the historian and student of 
Americana they furnish glimpses of early 
frontier life, and notes, interspersed with 
prophetic visions, of commerce and con- 
ditions along the Missouri River; to 
the ethnologist they give truthful pic- 
tures of the appearance, dress, and cha- 
racter of the Indians; to the naturalist 
they offer entertaining accounts of the 
discovery and habits of new or little 
known species, of the abundance and man- 

_ her of hunting wolves, buffaloes, and other 
big game, and observations concerning the 
former ranges of animals no longer found in 
the region. Two days after his arrival at 
Fort Union, Audubon witnessed one of those 
remarkable feats of horsemanship for which 
our Western riders are renowned. 


“After dinner,”” he writes, ‘‘Mr. Culbert- 
son told us that if a Wolf made its appear- 
ance on the prairie near the fort, he would 
give it chase on horseback, and bring it to 
us alive or dead; and he was as good as 
his word. It was so handsomely executed 
that I will relate the whole affair. When I 
saw the Wolf (a white one), it was about 
a quarter of a mile off, alternately stand- 
ing and trotting; the horses were about one- 
half the distance off. A man was started to 
drive these in; and I thought the coursers 
never would reach the fort, much less become 
equipped so as to overhaul the Wolf. We 
were all standing on the platform of the 
fort, with our heads only above the pali- 
sades; and I was so fidgety that I ran down 
twice to tell the hunters that the Wolf was 
making off. Mr. Culbertson, however, told 
me he would see it did not make off; and 
in a few moments he rode out of the fort, 
gun in hand, dressed only in shirt and 
breeches. He threw his cap off within a few 
yards, and suddenly went off with the swift- 
ness of a jockey bent on winning a race. 
The Wolf trotted on, and ever and anon 
stopped to gaze at the rider and the horse; 
till, finding out the meaning (too late, alas! 
for him), he galloped off with all his might; 
but the horse was too swift for the poor 
cur, as we saw the rider gaining ground 
rapidly. Mr. Culbertson fired his gun off as 
a signal, I was told, that the Wolf would 
be brought in; and the horse, one would 
think, must have been of the same opinion, 
for although the Wolf had now reached the 
hills, and turned into a small ravine, the 
moment it had entered it, the horse dashed 





after, the sound of the gun came on the 
ear, the Wolf was picked up by Mr. Cul- 
bertson without dismounting, hardly slack- 
ening his pace, and thrown across the saddle. 
The rider returned as swiftly as he had 
gone, wet through with a smart shower that 
had fallen meantime; and the poor Wolf 
was placed at my disposal. The time taken 
from the start to the return in the yard 
did not exceed twenty minutes, possibly 
something less.” 


The book is attractive and well made. 
Some of the illustrations are from unpublish- 
ed drawings by Audubon himself; of the 
others, no less than twelve are portraits of 
him at different periods of his life. In ad- 
dition to the biography and journals, the 
work contains his famous ‘Episodes.’ These, 
no less than fifty-eight in number and filling 
more than three hundred pages, cover a wide 
range of topics, such as “The Prairie,” ‘‘The 
Earthquake,” ‘Colonel Beone,’’ ‘Natchez in 
1820," “A Tough Walk for a Youth,” “Ni- 
agara,” “The Burning of the Forest,” “A 
Long Calm at Sea,’ ‘‘Death of a Pirate,” 
“Wreckers of Florida,” ‘‘A Moose Hunt,” 
“The Eggers of Labrador,’”’ ‘‘A Ball in New- 
foundland,”’ “Scipio and the Bear,”’ “A Ken- 
tucky Barbecue.’’ They show, perhaps bet- 
ter than his more formal writings, the keen- 
ness of his appreciation of human nature, the 
kindness of his heart, the power of his im- 
agination, and the vigor and versatility of his 
pen. 








Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Edited by Annie Fields. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 


Mrs. Fields’s contribution to the making 
ef this book is, as the title-page denotes, 
that of an editor. We feel her presence 
less than in her charming sketch of Mrs. 
Stowe, which was published in a volume 
with other things a year ago, but that is 
probably because there is less of her rela- 
tively here than there. She has been able 
to avail herself freely of Mrs. Stowe’s Life, 
as written by her son while his mother was 
still living, and of the Life of Lyman Beech- 
er, many passages in which, written by Mrs. 
Stowe, give the best possible account of her 
own childhood and youth. It is interesting 
to find the death of Byron making much 
the same impression in the Litchfield par- 
sonage as in the Somersby rectory, Alfred 
Tennyson, aged nine, going about moaning 
“Byron is dead!” and carving it upon the 
sandstone ledge, and Harriet Beecher, aged 
seven, crushed by her father’s “Byron is 
dead—gone,” and lying down in the pasture 
and wondering what had become of his soul. 
It was characteristic of Lyman Beecher that 
he thought if Byron “‘could only have talk- 
ed with me and Taylor, it might have got 
him out of his troubles.’’ His intensity was 
a bad thing for his daughter Harriet, who 
wore herself out with morbid introspection 
while she was still a child. At the tender 
age of twelve we find the Hartford minister 
examining her for church membership, and 
asking her, “Do you fee] that if the uni- 
verse should be destroyed, you could be 
happy with God alone?” She answered 
“Yes,” but may have been thinking at the 
time of the relative satisfaction of being 
much alone with her sister Catherine, who 
was nothing if not exigent in her demands 
upon her. It was Catherine's life-long sor- 
row for a lover whom she believed to be 
eternally lost that furnished Mrs. Stowe 
with the motif of her ‘Minister’s Wooing.’ 

The experience of the child in one re- 





spect was prophetic of her maturity. From 
Litchfield she went to Boston, from Boston 
to Hartford, from Hartford (following her 
father’s star) to Cincinnati. It was so all 
her life long. She was continually on the 
move. Her domestic life was’ without any 
local permanence, and it abounded in dis- 
turbing elements. From Cincinnati she went 
to Brunswick, Me., from there to Andover, 
from there to Hartford, and each separate 
place had its own incidents of upheaval and 
unrest. When she was not broken down 
her husband often was. She no sooner gets 
back from a long absence from him at a 
water-cure in Vermont than he must go to 
the same place for fifteen months. upon a 
stretch. It was a kind of Castor and Pol- 
lux life they lived. The kindest things are 
said about him, but, for all her miserable 
health, she seems to have been the oak and 
he the clinging vine. Mrs. Stowe imagined 
that Casaubon in ‘Middlemarch’ was intended 
for Mr. Lewes, but her own Dr. Stowe was 
much more like that futile scholar. He 
once mistook his wife for a ghost, and in 
general he could but imperfectly distinguish 
between things real and visionary. Never- 
theless, while his family, like that of the 
real Casaubon, “augmented itself annually,’ 
or frequently, he united with the wolf at the 
door to urge Mrs. Stowe into a literary ca- 
reer, and had the good sense to advise her 
to drop her original middle name (what it 
was we are nowhere told) and become fa- 
mous as Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


At Cincinnati there was much pecuniary 
anxiety and much sickness and depression. 
The same conditions persisted in Brunswick 
and further on, her literary earnings never 
keeping pace with the demands upon her 
purse. Meantime her household cares were 
heavier than she could bear, and she was 
so organized that even the literary work, 
to which her gravitation was pronounced 
from her youth up, brought her as much 
pain as pleasure. It kept her in a perpetual 
fidget, her agreement to do any specified 
thing having a paralyzing effect upon her 
mind. Altogether our general impression 
of her life, as revealed in this book, is that 
it was restless and unhappy. Great sorrows 
combined with petty troubles and profound 
anxieties to make it so. Her son Henry, 
the apple of her eye, a student at Dart- 
mouth, was drowned; her son Frederick, 
who had done service and been wounded in 
the war, mysteriously disappeared in San 
Francisco, and was never heard of more; 
worst of all was the misery caused by the 
scandal in which her brother Henry was in- 
volved. By all means the most affecting 
document in the book is her long letter to 
George Eliot concerning that frightful busi- 
ness. It is a pity that one who did so much 
for_others’ happiness and for the freedom 
of the slave should not have reaped the 
satisfaction from the doing of these things 
which she so well deserved, and we would 
gladly be persuaded that our impression is 
not justified either by Mrs, Fields’s disclos- 
ures or by the facts In their entirety which 
lie back of these. 


The importance of Mrs. Stowe’s life to 
literature and politics was such as to justify 
a much fuller presentation than Mrs. Fields 
has given us. We have everywhere a sense 
of her detachment from the course and 
meaning of those events of which ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ was one of the most signifi- 
cant. For example, where she is telling the 
story of the Cincinnati life, there is not a 
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word concerning the secession of Theodore 
D. Weld and his anti-slavery coadjutors 
from Dr. Beecher’s seminary. When we 
come to the writing of the great book, we 
miss the atmosphere of the time; and yet 
perhaps it is better so than to have gone 
too far the other way. There is a good let- 
ter to Frederick Douglass, pleading for the 
churches against his arraignment of their 
pro-slavery spirit. As in all previous accounts 
of Mrs. Stowe’s life, we feel almost painful- 
ly her lack of preéngagement with the sub- 
ject of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ We feel it less 
now than before, yet still much, and won- 
der that so little observation and so much of 
divination went to the making of the book. 
It looks very much as if “the cry of the 
children” inspired it primarily, and only 
secondarily the cry of the slave. Mrs. John 
T. Howard furnishes an account of its pro- 
duction strangely at variance with Mrs. 
Stowe’s. ‘Dred’ was pronounced a better 
work by the most competent critics, but the 
public did not agree with them. The fact 
is, that Mrs. Stowe’s genius was less ar- 
tistic than it was ethical and humane, and 
fn proportion to her confidence in it as such 
was her success. 

Her visit to England after her first great 
success was a triumph which put her sim- 
plicity to the severest tests, but it was equal 
to them all. This had an amusing illustra- 
tion, in another sense, when she offered 
some of her husband’s theological writings 
to the Christian Union at the same rates 
as her own. So much has been written of 
her belief in spiritualism that it may be well 
to notice that she said of it, “Sadly and so- 
berly we say that, if this be communion 
with the dead, we had rather be without it.” 
The Byron episode is touched only lightly 
by Mrs. Fields. The explanation given is 
that “she always spoke and behaved as if 
she recognized herself to be an instrument 
breathed upon by the Divine Spirit 
to the prejudice of what appeared to others 
a wholesome exercise of will and judgment.” 
From her youth up she had strange “‘fall- 
ings from us, vanishings,”’ and the last years 
of her life made these continuous in an ag- 
gravated form, leaving her friends the mer- 
est shadow of her proper self to love and 
cherish. 





A Short History of Modern English Litera- 
ture. By Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1898. 12mo, vi and 416 pp. 


Mr. Gosse has neither the accuracy of a 
first-class scholar nor the insight of a first- 
class critic, but wide reading and long prac- 
tice of the art of criticism combine with a 
good deal of originality to render this trea- 
tise of interest and value to all readers. 
Mr. Gosse’s errors are oftener the result of 
inattention than of ignorance of the latest 
authorities. No doubt the questionable 
taste of many of his metaphors is partly 
due to haste of composition and the strain of 
saying something new. We notice, for in- 
stance, Sir Thomas Browne “dancing on the 
tight-rope of style,” as Tennyson rising to 
a “rose-flushed ecstasy of plastic beauty.”’ 
Some critics may reply that the former ex- 
pression is suggested by the opening sen- 
tence of the ‘Christian Morals,’ a treatise of 
which it is a not inappropriate criticism. 
We should, however, prefer a simpler style 
throughout in an historian of literature. 
Two chapters treat of pre-Elizabethan 








literature. Ten Brink is generally followed, 
and with excellent results. We regret a 
marked contempt for the Middle Ages which 
mars many of the appreciations. Of course, 
anything valuable concerning Chaucer as an 
exponent of ideas peculiarly medimval could 
come only from a closer study than Mr. 
Gosse has given to the period. Sir Thomas 
Malory is praised with true feeling. To 
Sackville the author is more severely just 
than Saintsbury, and we may also commend 
him for ranking Greene above Peele. But 
the general treatment of the drama is un- 
sympathetic. Even Webster is very slight- 
ly treated; Ford is apparently reckoned his 
equal. If Randolph is mentioned at all, it 
should be as the author of ‘“‘Amyntas,”’ one 
of the very few charming pastoral dramas 
in English. Jonson is attacked, root and 
branch, without mention of the ‘Sad Shep- 
herd,’ the exquisite lyrics, or the noble 
prose of ‘Timber.’ The last was praised by 
Swinburne above Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ and with 
this estimate Mr. Gosse might agree, for he 
says of the “‘sagacious ‘Essays’ ’’: “‘No work 
in the English language has been praised 
with more thoughtless extravagance.” It is 
unfortunate to discuss Drayton only for his 
‘Poly-Olbion,’ and a little misleading to 
call Daniel and Skelton ‘‘laureates” without 
further explanation. We could wish for 
more than the bare mention of William 
Browne of Tavistock, and a little less fero- 
city towards the poetry of John Donne. 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor receive sympa- 
thetic appreciations. 

The founding of the Royal Society after 
the Restoration is admirably treated. Wy- 
cherley is stamped as ‘‘a ruffian of genius,” 
but the treatment of Dryden is a little in- 
adequate. In the eighteenth century Mr. 
Gosse is thoroughly at home, and parallels 
between French and English literature are 
copious and suggestive. We may object, 
however, to the statement that, “during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, common 
sense had been by no means characteristic 
of the English race.’’ It is the author's 
great familiarity with the eighteenth cen- 
tury that predisposes him to make the fol- 
lowing suggestive remark: ‘For all his ex- 
cessive attachment to revolutionary ideas, 
Shelley retains more of the age of Gray 
than either Keats, Coleridge, or Words- 
worth. . . . Sweep away from Shelley 
whatever gives us exquisite pleasure, and 
the residuum will be found to belong to the 
eighteenth century.”’ 

The usual tribute is paid to the difficulty 
of selecting from Victorian authors, but, in his 
limited space, Mr. Gosse has done well. We 
miss Clough, and among the many excellent 
criticisms that of George Eliot is conspi- 
cuously poor. We are glad to find Mr. 
Huxley recognized as a master of English 
prose, and it is something to have contrast- 
ed Browning and Tennyson in an original 
way. The Epilogue is a plea for the doc- 
trine of evolution as a canon of criticisin. 

We have observed the following misprints: 
seventeenth century for fifteenth (p. 43); 
Malcore tor Maleore (p. 53); and John Dave- 
nant for William (p. 175). The book is sim- 
ply and attractively bound, and has an in- 
dex. 





Die Allgemeine Zeitung, 1798-1898. Beitrige 
zur Gesehichte der deutschen Presse. Von 
Ed. Heyck. Munich: 1898. Pp. iv, 353. 


As early as 1793, the publisher, J. G. Cotta, 
had planned the issue of a daily newspaper, 





under the title of Allgemeine Europdieche 
Stactsscitung, under the editorship of the poet 
Schiller. Indeed, about a year later, after 
much discussion, a contract was duly signed. 
in which “Hr. Hofrath Schiller” agreed to 
edit the proposed journal at a fixed salary of 
two thousand florins and other possible per- 
quisites, dependent upon the financial success 
of the enterprise. Soon afterward Schiller re- 
considered the matter, repented of the en- 
gagement, which he had entered into with 
reluctance, and was released from its obli- 
gations on the plea of fll health. An addi- 
tional, if not the principal, reason for with 
drawing was his absorbing interest in the 
projected literary periodical Die Horen, 
which he conducted from 1795 te 1797. Cotta 
then entered into negotiations with Dr. 
Ernst Ludwig Posselt, a man of some repu- 
tation as a jurist and historian, and with de 
cided talent as a publicist, and on January 1, 
1798, the first number of the journal appear- 
ed at Tiibingen, under the title of Newcste 
Weltkunde. It was a very small! affair com- 
pared with a newspaper of to-day, being a 
single sheet of four pages, divided each into 
two columns about eight inches long and 
three inches broad. The contents consisted 
of the first half of an editorial on the state 
of Europe, with reflections on the glorious 
results of the French Revolution since 1789— 
an event, the writer declares, which has pro- 
duced as great a convulsion in the political 
world as would be produced in the physical 
world if the Alps from Mont Blanc to Istria 
should plunge into an abyss, England be 
swallowed up by the sea, the Rhine and the 
Danube disappear, and Africa be rejoined to 
Spain by an upheava! of the land. The new 
journal was heartily in sympathy with these 
political changes, and rejoiced at the im- 
potence of the old despotisms in their ef 
forts to establish a cordon sanitaire in order 
to prevent their subjects from being infected 
by the contagion of the principles that had 
proved so fatal to tyranny on the Seine. “No 
wall of bayonets will be thick and strong 
enough to resist the passage of opinions.” 
That a paper expressing such liberal sen- 
timents should soon come into conflict with 
the censorship was inevitable, and, in a 
little more than two months after its first 
appearance, Austria and Russia began to 
complain of its “audacious conduct,” and 
finally succeeded in compelling the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, ‘‘for the preservation of 
public order and tranquillity imperilied by 
such writings,”” to issue a decree for its 
suppression. This decree took effect on Sep- 
tember 8, 1798, and on the following day the 
paper appeared at Stuttgart under the title 
ot Allgemeine Zeitung and the editorship of 
L. F. Huber. Its publication was not inter- 
rupted nor its character changed in the 
slightest degree. On October 13, 1803, it was 
again prohibited, and in consequence of 
this procedure transferred to Ulm, which 
then belonged to Bavaria. Seven years later 
the Peace of Schénburg assigned Ulm to 
Wiirtemberg, and on September 1, 1419, the 
Allgemeine Zeitung was removed to Augs- 
burg, and thence in 1882 to Munich, where 
it still remains. That the journal survived 
all efforts of the censors to kill it is due to 
the strong particularistic spirit which then 
prevailed in Germany, and rendered each 
petty potentate jealous of all the others and 
eager to protect the victims of their tyranny 
This narrow provincialism, although a source 
of political weakness, tended unquestionably 
to foster a certain degree of intellectual! li- 
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berty and individual independence, which 
a single autocratic sovereign would have 
easily and effectually destroyed. The paltry 
despotisms, by thwarting each other’s ag- 
gressions, unwittingly promoted the growth 
of freedom and the gradual formation of an 
irresistible current of public opinion, which 
finally swept them away. 

It may be said without exaggeration that 
the history of the Allgemeine Zeitung re- 
flects more fully and faithfully than that of 
any other journal the history of German 
civilization during the past century. There 
was no great movement during that period 
in art, literature, science, religion, or poli- 
tics, whose progress may not be traced and 
character appreciated by a careful study 
of its columns; and there was hardly a man 
eminent in letters or in any department of 
research, or prominent in public affairs, who 
did not belong to its numerous body of re- 
gular and occasional contributors. Of these 
one of the earliest and most distinguished 
was Goethe, whose first contribution ap- 
peared October 12, 1798, and his last January 
9, 1832, less than three months before his 
death. About the only notable exception to 
this rule was Schiller, who, although taking 
a lively interest in the journal, as his cor- 
respondence with Cotta shows, seems to have 
sent but a single communication to it, name- 
ly, a personal puff in the form of a short 
notice that on September 4, 1803, the drama 
of Wallenstein was represented at Weimar 
“in the most high presence of their royal 
majesties of Sweden,”’ and that “the author 
of the piece and of the History of the Thir- 
ty Years’ War received from the King a 
costly diamond ring.” 


Prof. Heyck’s centenary Festschrift gives 
a very interesting and instructive account of 
the growth and influence of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung during the early stages of its deve- 
lopment, but the execution becomes more 
and more sketchy and inadequate as the 
work progresses, and does scant justice to 
the subject, and especially to the Beilage as 
an organ of culture in recent times. Scarce- 
ly any mention is made of the many lead- 
ing men of science, like Liebig, for example, 
who used this journal as the best medium of 
communicating the results of their re- 
searches to the general public; and the con- 
spicuous part it took in the discussion of 
the Vatican decrees of 1870 by Déllinger, 
Friedrich, Johannes Huber, Reinkens, and 
other rejecters of papal infallibility is 
strangely ignored. But with all its defi- 
ciencies, particularly in the cursory treat- 
ment of the events of the last forty years, 
the volume is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the German press and of German 
culture. The paper's circulation reached 
the highest point in 1848, when it had 11,165 
subscribers; but its influence in moulding 


public opinion always depended on its 
superior social and intellectual quality, 
rather than on the number of its 
readers. It may be said to its cre- 


dit that it never indulged in sensational- 
ism of any sort, or pandered to popular pre- 
judice for pecuniary gain, but always pur- 
sued the high and even tenor of its way 
without even asking whether such a course 
would pay or not. On this point the pub- 


lishing house of Cotta, through three gene- 
rations, showed no sign of wavering, and 
cheerfully preferred any deficit in revenue 
to the slightest defection from principle. 
The same spirit animates their successors 
since 1889. 








La Préface de Cromwell. Par Maurice 
Souriau. Paris: Lecéne, Oudin & Cie. 
Twelve years ago M. Maurice Souriau pub- 

lished an admirable work under the title 

‘De la Convention dans la Tragédie Clas- 

sique et dans le Drame Romantique,’ in 

which he took an impartial view of the 
esthetic and literary value of these two op- 
posite forms of the drama, and brought out, 
with singular acuteness and accuracy, their 
characteristic differences. Without allowing 
himself to be carried away by enthusiasm 
for the one or the other, he showed clearly 
the beauties of each and wherein the Ro- 
mantic drama had improved on the tragedy. 

At that time such impartiality was not com- 

mon among writers. Romanticism had been 

displaced by realism, and naturalism was 

busy gaining the ear of the public. Now M. 

Souriau gives us a new book, still more in- 

teresting, and composed in the same spirit 

of critical impartiality and independence of 
judgment—‘La Préface de Cromwell.’ 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
first, an introduction, in which we have a 
careful study of the influences which acted 
on Victor Hugo, then a young man; and, se- 
condly, the text of the Preface itself, co- 
piously annotated and commented on. The 
work is serious, well wrought out, and in 
the highest degree useful to a proper under- 
standing of the rea] Hugo and his influence 
on the whole literature of France in the 
nineteenth century. We have here none of 
the malevolent bitterness and gall which 
mark the “‘biographie haineuse”’ of Biré, nor, 
on the other hand, anything of the extra- 
vagant praise of PauldeSaint-Victor or Thé- 
odore de Banville. It was time, indeed, that 
we should have a critical study of one of the 
most important works of the great poet, 
written dispassionately and with a single eye 
to truth. The example set by M. Souriau 
may well be followed henceforth by all 
critics and students of Hugo. 

M. Souriau meets at the outset the re- 
proach so often addressed to the poet of hav- 
ing changed his opinions with his years; of 
having never had any stable views on litera- 
ture or art; of having one moment adored 
certain principles, and the next having ut- 
terly cast them from him with unspeakable 
contumely. He shows, on the contrary, what 
reasonable students of Hugo could not help 
perceiving, that instead of brusque and in- 
explicable changes of view, there took place 
in the poet’s mind a slow but sure evolution 
of thought, the germs of which are evident 
in his very earliest works, and that he was 
never fettered by opinions and never allowed 
himself to be interned within a form or a 
theory, because he consistently pursued one 
purpose, and, as the light became clearer 
to him, he went forward more resolutely. 
This is in direct contradiction to the plan 
adopted by Biré, which consisted in putting 
the very worst construction possible on 
everything the poet ever wrote or did; but 
Biré determined to blacken Hugo’s character 
and to destroy his reputation as a man and 
as a writer. His is a parti pris, and so evi- 
dent, so plainly hostile, that it happily loses 
much of its force, though it cannot be de- 
nied that he succeeded in damaging Hugo 
in the eyes of a large number of people. 

It will come in the nature of a surprise to 
many to learn, on the authority of the pas- 
sages quoted and referred to by M. Souriau, 
that Hugo “‘never allowed himself to be 
imprisoned within the pale of Romanticism,” 
for if there be one belief deeply rooted in 








most minds, it is that Hugo was a rabid 
Romanticist to the end of his days. The 
truth is, that Hugo kept of Romanticism 
what was permanently good and useful, and 
discarded the rest; that some of his disci- 
ples, having carried the Romanticist princi- 
ples too far, he was held responsible for 
their errors. This is always the case with 
the leaders of great schools in literature; 
Ronsard in the sixteenth and Voltaire in 
the eighteenth century being familiar exam- 
ples. 

Another reproach which has been hurled 
at Hugo, which was. hurled at him by the 
critics of 1827, as well as by the Biré brood, 
is that the famous ‘Preface’ is a mere rehash 
of ideas already in common circulation in 
his day, and that it lacks any originality 
whatsoever. This also is refuted by M. 
Souriau, who is not content with dogmatic 
assertion, of which, indeed, we find little 
trace in his book, but uses the only convinc- 
ing method, that of proofs drawn from facts 
plainly evident to all unprejudiced minds 
and from the consequences of the publication 
of the ‘Preface’ itself. Undoubtedly the 
ideas of Chateaubriand and De Staél are to 
be met with in the ‘Preface,’ and equally 
surely are other ideas, in the air, as the 
saying is, at that time, to be met with; but 
the man who gave expression to those of 
the latter class is Hugo, and none else. And 
this is no slight claim to originality, as even 
Boileau, the uncompromising critic of the 
seventeenth century, allowed. The presenta- 
tion of the ideas of Chateaubriand and De 
Staél, in a way at once new and forcible, 
gave these a power they had not previously 
possessed. But, apart from these facts, M. 
Souriau shows conclusively that the ‘Pre- 
face’ contains many ideas purely Hugo’s 
own, 

This critical edition has an added value in 
the very full notes and references, in which 
the erudition of M. Souriau is never suffered 
to exhibit itself for its own sake, but is 
always applied to the task of enlightening 
the reader and facilitating the researches he 
may be induced to make. The book is, in 
brief, one of the most valuable additions to 
the literature on Hugo and Romanticism 
which we have had for many a long year. 





Select Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the United States, 1776-1781. Edited 
with notes by William MacDonald. Mac- 
millan. 1898. 8vo, pp. xili, 465. 


In this attractive and well-arranged vol- 
ume Prof. MacDonald has brought together 
the texts of ninety-seven documents, of 
which all but four belong to the constitu- 
tional period. His aim is to furnish a col- 
lection of texts available for class use. The 
need of such a collection is impressed on the 
minds of teachers of history in colleges and 
high schools, for text-books and lectures 
abound in allusions to or abstracts of docu- 
ments which can really,seem living only to 
those who read the texts. 

The value of such a work as Prof. Mac- 
Donald has prepared depends on four fac- 
tors: such a selection of texts as may il- 
lustrate the chronological succession of im- 
portant events; such a selection as may fair- 
ly represent the various kinds of document- 
ary material; the choice of really essential 
extracts; and the accuracy of transcrip- 
tions. The first of these criteria may safe- 
ly be applied to this book: if the 
reader lets his mind run through the 
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succession of important events in the public, 
official history of the nation, he will find 
no large episode which has not illustration 
here in some typical document. The ground 
is well covered, and special effort has been 
made to illustrate the slavery conflict. 
The range of material is by the author's 
plan limited. A third of the extracts are 
from statutes and treaties; another third 
from executive messages and reports. The 
rest is made up of congressional documents, 
state documents, and five special documents, 
viz., Taney’s contract with the Girard Bank, 
the Constitution of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society, the Dred Scott Decision, the 
Amendment of the Peace Congress, and the 
Confederate Constitution. Perhaps some dip- 
lomatic material might well have been in- 
cluded, such as the Orders in Council and 
Decrees of 1807; but on the whole the choice 
is very sensible, and there is sufficient va- 
riety in the subjects of the texts. 

That such a collection is somewhat arid 
lies, perhaps, in the nature of things. Docu- 
ments which, like most of these, set forth 
accomplished facts, in careful detail, are 
hard to read and hard to remember. Prof. 
MacDonald has introduced some texts like 
Adams’s message on the X Y Z,*the Report 
of the Hartford Convention, the Webster- 
Hayne Debate, and the Ostend Manifesto; 
but most of the extracts have the solid 
weight of the statute-book. Even the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence, Arti- 
cles of Confederation, Ordinance of 1787 and 
Constitution are printed in so many places 
that one grudges the tenth of the book given 
up to them. On the other hand, we could 
wish that one or other of the declarations 
in justification of the South Carolina ordi- 
nance of secession, virtual preambles, had 
been published in connection with it. 

The authorities used are few, most of the 
extracts coming from congressional docu- 
ments of various kinds, where verification 
is simple. Several of the treaties are taken 
from the Revised Statutes of the District 
of Columbia instead of from the official 
Treaties and Conventions. While the text of 
the early constitutional documents prefixed 
to the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is legal and may be quoted in courts, an 
exact transcription from the originals of 
some of the verbatim reprints would have 
been more suitable for an historical collec- 
tion like Prof. MacDonald’s. The introduc- 
tory notes are readable and helpful. In ge- 
neral the book is well chosen, well fitted to- 
gether, and likely to serve a useful purpose. 





British Central Africa: An attempt to give 
some account of a portion of the territories 
under British influence north of the Zam- 
bezi. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. 
With six maps and 220 illustrations. Ed- 
ward Arnold. 1897. Pp. xix, 544. L. 8vo. 


“A Cinderella among the Protectorates’”’ is 
Sir Harry Johnston's quaint way of indicat- 
ing at once the present insignificance and 
the future prominence of the country which 
he has governed with such ability and now in 
this work describes so well. It is a singu- 
larly comprehensive book, containing a mass 
of well-digested information about the land, 
its appearance, resources, fauna and flora, 
inhabitants, their languages and history. 
Though there are necessarily many dull de- 
taila of facts and dry scientific lists, yet 
much of the text possesses a geniality and 
originality which we have found quite cap- 








tivating. His description of the physical 
features of the Protectorate, for instance, is 
supplemented by graphic pictures of charac- 
teristic scenes—a river flowing between 
banks of palm-trees; the tropical forest, 
wonderful for its lush vegetation and gor- 
geous color; the high, grassy plateau with its 
grazing herds of antelopes, a native village, 
an Arab town, and a mission station. To a 
useful catalogue of the outfit of an intending 
white settler, and the diseases to which he 
will be liable and the best methods of treat- 
ing them, he adds an entertaining series of 
imaginary letters written by a young man 
to his friends in Scotland. In them he tells 
at length of his experiences in his journey 
from the coast to the interior, his life at 
Blantyre, on a coffee plantation, in buying 
and clearing land, in hiring native laborers, 
his hunting adventures, and his inevitable 
fever. The chapter on missionaries frankly 
states their mistakes and failures from the 
author’s point of view, yet describes their far 
greater successes, and closes with a charm- 
ing account of the reception by a missionary 
of a white traveller who, at the end of a 
long journey, comes to the station fever- 
stricken and exhausted with toil and pri- 
vation. It is one of the most beautiful and 
touching pictures of some phases of mission 
life—not without its shadows—which we re- 
member to have read, and is doubtless the 
faithful representatfon of some of the au- 
thor’s personal experiences. 


The historical chapters are something 
more than a bald record of events. There is 
a sketch in miniature of the way in which 
the British Empire has been and is being 
built up. It shows with what pains, what 
courage, what unselfish devotion, and at 
what cost of valuable lives a great territory, 
rich in natural resources but unfruitful be- 
cause of the ignorance and savagery of its 
inhabitants, is slowly but surely being made 
productive, the home of a peaceful and in- 
dustrious people. British Central Africa con- 
sists of all the British possessions north of 
the Zambesi; but the Protectorate, about 
which this work is chiefly concerned, in- 
cludes only the Shiré Highlands and the ad- 
jacent territory on the south and west shores 
of Lake Nyasa. Its meagre history begins, 
practically, with the advent of Livingstone 
in 1856, though the first white settlement, 
by missionaries, was not made till a few 
years later; and consists largely in the 
struggle, only just completed, with the Arab 
slave-hunters and their native allies. Sir 
Harry's summary of results since the or- 
ganization of the Protectorate is more in- 
teresting from the promise which they give 
for the future than for their present magni- 
tude. Still, 390 miles of road and 80 miles 
of broad path; a revenue exceeding $100,000, 
and a trade of more than half-a-million; a 
postal service with twenty offices and 500,000 
pieces of mail matter annually; the slave- 
trade exterminated, and native laborers paid 
no longer with cloth and beads but in cash, 
and having bank accounts—all this, with soil 
fit for raising cotton, coffee, wheat, or for 
grazing, and with untold riches in gold and 
iron, certainly justifies Sir Harry in looking 
forward to a time when India will be repro- 
duced in British Central Africa. 


If in the first half of his book the author 
has shown himself a capable administrator 
and historian, in the second he makes it 
evident that he is a keen and diligent ob- 
server and collector of plants, birds, and 
animals, and that to an intimate scientific 








knowledge he joins the appreciation of the 
artist for beauty of form and color. These 
chapters on the botany and zodlogy of the 
country are also enlivened by persona! 
touches which show his interest in and sym- 
pathy for everything in nature—with one ex- 
ception, the insects. Against them he in 
veigbs with amusing vehemence as things 
seemingly ‘created for an almost evil pur 
pose.”” His account of the natives gives in 
minutest detail facts of great interest to the 
ethnologist; and if it seems to show that the 
negro of south central Africa has been re 
trograding for some centuries past, yet it 
furnishes reason also to hope that an up 
ward turn has come, which “may, with steady 
strides, bring him upon @ level at some fu- 
ture day with the white and yellow’ man. 
That in individual cases this level has been 
reached is shown by a remarkable prize 
essay, printed in an appendix, on the useful 
trees of British Central Africa written in 
the Ci-nyanja language by one of the native 
scholars of the Blantyre Mission School. 
The attractiveness of the volume, as well 
as its usefulness, is greatly enhanced by the 
numerous illustrations (some of the most 
beautiful being reproductions of the author's 
own drawings and paintings) of characteris 
tic scenes, notable types of the fauna, flora, 
and native races, dwellings, and native in- 
dustries. There are also portraits of those 
Europeans who have been foremost in alding 
Sir Harry in his work of organizing and up- 
building. Some admirably clear maps show 
the physical features, rainfall, distribution of 
native tribes, administrative divisions, mis- 
sionary stations, and foreign settlements. 
Several botanical and zodlogical appendices, 
vocabularies, and an excellent index com- 
plete the enumeration of the merits of this 
work, which is an important contribution to 
the highest class of the literature of Africa. 





The Subconscious Sclf and its Relatwa to 


Education and Health. By Louis Wald- 
stein, M.D. Scribners. 1897. S8vo, pp 
171. 


This suggestive little book decidedly re- 
pays perusal. We do not say that its psy- 
chology i# always clear or sound. By «eub- 
conscious perception, Lewes, who introduced 
the term, meant subliminal perception, per- 
ception not amounting to sensation, but of 
an obscure kind. But Dr. Waldstein applies 
the word to any feeling which, without an 
unusual effort, cannot be brought to the fo- 
cus of attention. The general themeof the es- 
say is stated in a passage which we abridge, 
as follows: 


We make a distinction between conscious 
impressions and others associated with them, 
though not within the narrowed circle of our 
attention, the ' impressions. We 
are active and selective relative to the con- 
scious, passive only in respect to subcon- 
scious impressions. But the latter class Is, 
however, permanently registered, and forms 
a constituent part of memory. Impressions 
here called subconscious are by far more 
numerous than those designated as con- 
scious. The accumulated contents of our 
memory govern our emotions, our thoughts, 
and actions, and therefore that portion of 
our memory made up of subconscious tm- 
pressions, and their aggregate must neces- 
sarily play a great part in our individual 
life. 


The author goes on to describe a “mood” 
(what the Germans call Stimme) very much 
as psychiatrists have done, tracing it large- 
ly to unfovussed organic sensations. Indeed, 
in many passages he seems to assume that 
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the distinctive character of emotion, or at 
any rate of emotionality, is the exaggeration 
of the unfocussed consciousness; but this is 
riding his horse too hard. Moreover, quite 
in contrast with most psychologists, he often 
allows himself to speak as if associations 
were particularly prominent with unfocussed 
ideas, forgetting that this is only half the 
truth, since those associations which do act, 
act more strongly with the focussed ideas. 
Upon this general theme the author descants 
in a very interesting manner; and even 
when his argument is open to suspicion, his 
conclusions are wise. We all know that the 
soundest wisdom is not always the best rea- 
soned. There is a kind of “horse sense” 
upon which we learn to rely all the more 
that it springs from the larger and “sub- 
conscious” part of our nature; and with this 
Dr. Waldstein is well equipped. 





Sans Mari. Par Mme. V. Le Coz. Paris: 
Armand Colin & Cie. 
Sule Juif! Par Louis Dollivet. Armand 


Colin & Cle. 


Nouvelles Grecques. Par D. Bikélas. Paris: 
Didot. 


Andronike, the Heroine of the Greek Re- 
volution. By Stephanos Theodoros Xenos. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Vivette; or, the Memoirs of the Romance 
Association. By Gelett Burgess. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 


Mme. Le Coz’s ‘Sans Mari’ is another of 
the series ‘Four les jeunes filles,’”’ and shows 
that the French are stepping bravely along 
the path opened for them by our many writ- 
ers of stories for girls, such as Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney; without, however, so much of 
the sentimental religious tone into which 
we ure apt to fall. The tale of the young 
girl’s convent life and of her plunge into 
gay society is well enough told, but as we 
do not sit down to mourn hopelessly if our 
daughters are not married at twenty-five, 
the point of view borders on the ridiculous 
to an American. This story is not as good 
as some of the others in the series. 

Were Louis Dollivet’s ‘Sale Juif’ a well- 
composed book it might be much to the point 
just now, intending to show the deep-lying 
hatred of the Jew in Paris; but though it 
begins with some pretty pictures of bour- 
geois life in that city, the little romance 
of the Jewish surgeon and the Catholic girl 
is so flatly quenched that one does not care 
to follow the hero in his hasty and inconse- 
quent wanderings among foreign hospitals 
and his coreligionists. In fact, he is stupid. 
And so is the book. 

Bitkélas’s short stories are written with a 
graceful touch, a gentle humor and pathos 
which show the most pleasing side of the 
Greek character, its childlike simplicity and 
confidence, They are truly Greek and not 
French, however much the translation may 
make them seem related to the Gallic tale, 
and the illustrations strengthen the nation- 
al flavor, Here are the devoted priest; the 
charitable peasant and the doctor; the timid, 
self-sufficient young lawyer who fancies that 
he can be a soldier among the flerce Cre- 
tans, and learns better—in short, the trage- 
dies and the kindliness of limited communi- 
ties of any nationality, only that here we 
seem to see something like the gentle soft- 
ness of the fawn with an occasional glimpse 
of the slyness of “Brer Rabbit.” 

Such quiet, gray tones contrast strongly 
with the scarlet glare of the next work on 





our list. Prof. Grosvenor has given us a 
readable translation of Xenos’s historical no- 
vel, which tells the events of the revolution 
of 1821, so similar, as he says in his pre- 
face, to the scenes of the melancholy war 
just ended. In our prosaic, civilized world 
it is difficult to believe in the possibility of 
so many hairbreadth escapes by flood, fire, 
and sword as the heroine experienced, Athe- 
na-like as she appears; but some scenes in 
the book make it worth reading as illustra- 
tive of more general history. Such are the 
beautiful descriptions of Scio and its peo- 
ple, and the fearful tragedies of the con- 
quest of the Islands; the vivid pictures of 
the sieges of Missolonghi and the battle of 
Navarino, and the terrible desperation to 
which the wretched nation was reduced be- 
fore the tardy recognition of its rights was 
granted. Everything is a strange and seem- 
ingly involuntary confirmation of what has 
just been before us—the devotion of the 
masses of the patriotic peasants, and their 
betrayal and sacrifice again and again by 
avaricious, treacherous, and cowardly lead- 
ers. There runs through the story a strain 
of sorrow, bitter, truly, but unprejudiced, 
and the weakness as well as the heroism of 
the national character is exposed; so that 
our sympathies for the unfortunate people 
are enlarged and our hopeless feeling that 
they are as caught in a net is reinforced. 
And what the fowler will do with them we 
know not. The death of Andronike in a 
convent, whither she had fled under the pro- 
tection of the Russian Empress, and the 
beaiity of the last moments when she sinks 
down though crowned with flowers to cele- 
brate the freedom of her country, is a fine 
climax; and we leave her with more of 
human feeling than has perhaps attached to 
her during all the course of her almost su- 
perhuman struggles. 

Such of the present generation as have 
time seem to enjoy amusing their fancy with 
fantastic impersonalities like Vivette and her 
companion, the director of the Romance As- 
sociation. To keep up with such a very 
nimble wit, most people need a more sus- 
tained wing than the flutterings of the 
Lark. However, a gentle sarcasm and merry 
dialogue relieve the book somewhat of its 
aimtessness, and an idle half-hour may be 
enlivened by glancing through ‘Vivette.’ 


Hindu Manners, Customs, and Oeremonies. 
By the Abbé J. A. Dubois. Translated 
from the author’s later French MS. by 
Henry K. Beauchamp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde. Two 
volumes, 8vo, pp. 730. 1897. 


This interesting and useful work is a 
translation of an account of the condition of 
India at the opening of the present cen- 
tury, as given by the French missionary 
Dubois in the time of his long residence 
among the Hindus (1792-1823). Most of the 
Abbé's life in India was spent in the Madras 
territory; the coloring is therefore rather 
that of southern India. The picture which 
he draws is vivid and it is sometimes pain- 
ful in its details; but it sheds much light 
upon the people of Hindustan in his day, 
and it contributes in large measure to a bet- 
ter understanding of the spirit of older In- 
dian literature. After his return from the 
Bast, the Abbé lived almost as a recluse in 
Paris, and died there in 1848. The book he 
has jeft is a monument to the zealous Chris- 
tian worker’s memory. The fervid earnest- 








ness, the straightforward honesty, and the 
genuine modesty of the writer awaken sym- 
pathy and lend a certain attraction, or even 
charm. The description of the suttee, or 
widow-burning, which the Abbé witnessed 
with his own eyes on two memorable occa- 
sions, is most exciting. 

Dubois’s book has been accessible before in 
English, but only in an imperfect form; the 
present version gives, for the first time, the 
complete work which the author himself re- 
vised in 1815, and it is now edited with 
notes, corrections, and a biography of this 
early pilgrim to the Hast. Last, but not 
least in importance, the prefatory note by 
Max Miiller, introducing the volume, also 
lends an interest to these volumes, which 
the larger libraries should acquire, which 
lovers of travel and of life in foreign lands 
will enjoy, and which students of India will 
read to their advantage. 
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